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The Emendation ‘ Oredes ond Attres,’ Beowulf 2523 


I trust that the writer of a recent article in this periodical [MLN, 
LXXI (1956), 551-556] will not be offended if I rise with some asperity 
to the defense of a venerable emendation. In pleading for a return 
to the reading of the manuscript, redes ond hattres, instead of the 
generally accepted oredes ond attres at Beowulf 2523, he has not only 
failed to give serious attention to the meaning and art of the poem 
but has unwittingly struck at the accumulated knowledge of more 
than a century of Beowulf-studies. 

His plea is bolstered by the familiar doctrine, eminently respectable 
in itself, that we ought to adhere to the manuscript as our one 
authority whenever it is even remotely possible to do so, and he has 
defended that authority by an ingenious interpretation of hattres as 
a form of a supposed hatere, ‘ hater,’ in the genitive singular. So far 
good ; for although he is obliged to admit that hatere is not on record 
in the OED before the fourteenth century, he is able to cite enough 
analogical words in Old English to suggest that it might have come 
into use long before the Conquest, if only for the nonce. One might 
object that if it had been a well-established word, a part of the English 
inheritance, it ought to have been spelt hetere rather than hatere ; but 
as a nonce-word it might have been formed by the poet himself directly 
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from the verb hatian. As for the spelling hattres instead of hateres, 
that can be supported by several analogies, including wettre for 
wetere in the Vercelli Book, Andreas 953. 

But to accept hattres as a spelling of hateres rather than a mis- 
spelling of attres, genitive singular of dtor, attor, ‘ poison,’ and to 
vindicate rédes ond hattres as a conceivably authentic verse require a 
great deal more than the recognition of a remote verbal possibility 
and a respect for the manuscript. If it is right to give all possible 
consideration to the manuscript, as indeed most serious students of 
old texts have learned to do, it is also prudent to remember that 
scribes have been caught in error almost as frequently as modern 
stenographers and scholars, and that sometimes an emendation has 
behind it the weight of seasoned scholarship. Authors of good poems 
are even more to be reverenced than scribes, and a respectful attention 
to their use of language and meter, their way of developing meaning, 
may sometimes lead to an emendation of real merit. Such an emenda- 
tion, I believe, is oredes ond attres, which evolved gradually, as the 
defender of the manuscript has explained, by the successive insights of 
Grundtvig, Kemble, and Grein, and has become a standard feature of 
the text, approved by all our most responsible editors. Even such 
venerable traditions can be wrong, of course, but they ought to be 
scrutinized with careful attention to their possible merit and a broad 
knowledge of Old English poetry. 


Unemended, the passage involving the critical verse runs as follows: 


‘Nolde ic sweord beran, 
wepen to wyrme, gif ic wiste hu 
wid Sam aglecean elles meahte 
gylpe widgripan, swa ic gio wid Grendle dyde; 
ac ic Ser headufyres hates wene, 
redes ond hattres; fordon ic me on hafu 
bord ond byrnan.’ (2518b-2524a) 


In pleading for retention of redes ond hattres, the writer translates it, 
together with the preceding line, ‘ but there I should expect hot battle- 
fire, I should expect a fierce one, a hater.’ Aside from the use of 
‘should expect’ where mere indicative ‘expect’ might seem better, 
this translation puts the reading of the manuscript in as fair a light 
as possible. That it is not fair enough, however, will’ be evident at 
once if, on the one hand, we consider the drift of Beowulf’s speech, and 
on the other hand the difficulty of reconciling redes ond hattres with 
certain elementary conventions of style and alliteration as they °« 
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established by Old English poetry in general and by Beowulf in 
particular. 

First, then, there is a serious weakness in the meaning attributed to 
redes ond hattres. Since Beowulf is explaining why he goes armed 
against the dragon instead of grappling with him barehanded as he 
had done with Grendel, one expects him to point out differences be- 
tween Grendel and the dragon. Such a difference is expressed in the 
words headufgres hates and is elaborated in the emendation, oredes 
ond attres. But rédes ond hattres fails to meet this test: Grendel 
was fierce and a hater quite as obviously as the dragon. Unless we 
are to cherish nonsense in an old text as a supposed hallmark of the 
Dark Ages we shall have to consider the possibility that the scribe has 
blundered, and a glance at the technical weaknesses of the recorded 
verse will not only confirm our suspicion but point unmistakably to the 
traditional emendation. The defender of the manuscript has main- 
tained that the technique is acceptable, but in attempting to justify 
it he has ignored a stylistic oddity and has argued for an alliterative 
scheme that violates the conventions in three distinct ways. Thus 
there are four technical matters to be considered. 


1. Although adjectives are often used for nouns in Old English 
verse, it is stylistically odd to find the adjectival form rédes set in direct 
parallel to the nominal form hattres. One would expect either rédes 
hattres or rédes ond heteles (both equally metrical), for although hetel 
or hetol, ‘ full of hate, hostile, malignant,’ is found only in prose, it 
has at least better standing than hatere. But such speculations are 
idle in view of what follows. 


2. Acceptance of the manuscript reading involves the writer’s 
assumption that the alliteration of the line is carried by hattres in the 
first half and hafu in the second. I shall begin with hattres, where 
not everyone might agree that the departure from convention is so 
radical as to be inadmissible, yet the irregularity is beyond question. 
As Max Rieger pointed out in 1876, in the course of his important 
study of the alliterative patterns in Old Saxon and Old English verse, 
whenever two words of substantive rank (nouns, adjectives other than 
énig or eall and the like, infinitives, participles) stand in the same 
on-verse, either both alliterate or the first alone alliterates, very rarely 
and with doubtful authority the second alone. Again, whenever two 


ia, Die alt- und angelsiichsische Verskunst,” ZfdPh, vir (1876), 1-64, esp. 19- 
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words of whatever rank are set in parallel by a codrdinating con- 

junction in an on-verse, the same rule obtains. Exceptions to these 
rules are in fact so rare that when we encounter them in the manv- : ‘G 
script of a poem we must necessarily be on guard, though outright | 


rejection may not be advisable without further evidence, and the | a 
prevailing technique of the particular poem must be carefully weighed. oe 
Exceptions in Beowulf, such as felasinnigne secg, 1379a, which vio- Wi 
lates the first rule and is otherwise odd, are very rare and seem out of Wi 


harmony with the prevailing regularity of the poem. I shall revert di 
to this particular exception later. In The Battle of Maldon, on the | 2 


other hand, where we find the somewhat similar violation, scyldburh ot] 
tobrocen, at 242a, and at 80a a violation of both rules in the names ha 
4ilfere and Maccus with alliteration on the second, Rieger himself ha 
and most later scholars have advised against emendation; for the de 
poem exhibits a good many little departures from the rules observed 

in the older poems, and although some of these departures may be | , 
due to careless transmission, it is hard to be sure that they are not due = 
to some subtle preference, or mere disregard of older restrictions, on en 


the part of the author himself. (Verse 183a, “lfnod and Wulmer, 
sometimes cited as a parallel to 80a, becomes so only by emendation |. f 
of the off-verse, which as it stands has no alliteration at all and is y 


obviously corrupt.) Thus, if hattres alliterates alone in the verse - 

under scrutiny, both rules are violated in a poem where such a viola- ( 
tion is decidedly unexpected. The author of the article has introduced . 
a confusion by citing a verse of the familiar type A3, forpon pe hé ne r 
aipe, 503a, where ape carries the alliteration. It must be carefully we 
observed that this verse does not break the rules noted by Rieger, for 

aipe is grammatically and rhetorically stronger than any of the pre- | sit: 


ceding words. This condition, not simply the occurrence of allitera- Ge 
tion on the second stress alone, is what distinguishes the numerous and 


well-authenticated verses called by Sievers A3; a verse of this type ol 
is characteristically an introductory on-verse, leading toward the real ~ 
weight of the sentence and therefore rising in stress. It is wholly 
different in structure and function from such a verse as rédes ond | ya 
hattres is taken to be. 3 

3. There are two objections to the supposition that hafu can be 
properly carry the alliteration in the matching off-verse, fordon ic me ad 
on hafu, and I shall begin with the more purely technical of the two: |  p, 
to delay the alliteration of an off-verse until the penult is wholly out | po 


of line with the practice of the Beowulf-poet and almost all the other all 
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Qld English poets of whom we have record. Once again the Maldon- 
poet may be an exception, though we cannot be certain that line 45, 
‘Gehyrst pu, salida, hwet pis folc seged?’, where by all the known 
precedents folc rather than seged should alliterate, did not start out 
with such a compound as flotlida in place of selida, or that 75b, se 
wes haten Wulfstan, is not simply a prosy corruption of the formulaic 
Wulfstan haten, which has no need of se wes. The verse se wes haten 
Wulfstan, if we consider haten as having lost some of its participial 
dignity by association with wes, would indeed come under the heading 
of type A3, a type utterly foreign to the off-verses of Beowulf and most 
other poems. Hence it is ridiculous to cite Beowulf 503a, forpon pe 
hé ne tie, as anything like a precedent for 2523b, fordon tc me on 
hafu, with hafu alliterating, even if we overlook the fact that the 
stressed syllable of hafu is short. 

4. Finally, alliteration in the off-verses of Beowulf regularly falls 
on the syllable that has a right, by the conventions of grammar and 
rhetoric, to receive the heaviest stress, and in 2523b this syllable is 
on, not hafu, for in order to bring out the meaning we must say, 
fordon ic mé 6n hafu: Kemble may be excused for choosing ic instead 
of on, for he was a pioneer, though a brilliant one, and the important 
studies of Old English alliteration and stress made by such scholars 
as Rieger and Sievers, studies based on a thorough familiarity with 
Germanic verse and modes of expression, were yet to come. Yet 
anyone can see that in this sentence, which contains an argument in 
the first person, the ic has no need at all for emphasis. The on has 
every need for it, since it is a post-positive preposition standing be- 
tween its object, mé, and the verb hafu. In such a sequence the prepo- 
sition becomes semi-adverbial, resembling the separable prefix of 
German, and is always more heavily stressed than either its pronoun 
object or the immediately succeeding verb. In modern English this 
order of words is almost obsolete, surviving half-way in the inter- 
rogative sequence, What fér?, and in the purely adverbial uses of 
prepositions, no longer placed before the verb, as in What did you have 
én? In order that Beowulf may convey his meaning, ‘ for that reason 
I have on me shield and corslet,’ he cannot well avoid saying, forddén 
ic me 6n hafu. To give precedence of stress to hafu is to obscure the 
adverbial qualification : having is not the same thing as having on. In 
Beowulf alone there are at least six parallel verses in which a post- 
positive preposition, doubling as adverb before a verb, takes the 
alliteration and the major stress: pet hie him té mihton, 313b; pé pi 
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hér té locast, 1654b; pé ic hér on starie, 2796b; pé gé Per on standad, | 


2866b, Da hé him of dyde, 6%1a, Him big stédan, 3047a. In addition 
there is a verse, ond hine ymb monig, 689b, in which the post-positive 
preposition takes precedence of an indefinite adjective (tied closely to 


the following verse), and perhaps pet hire an deges, 1935a, where, if | 
an be indeed the preposition on and not the first member of an obscure | 


compound, the preposition takes precedence of a following adverbial 


noun. As pure adverb, on takes the alliteration and at least as much | 


stress as a following noun used as subject in gewdt him 6n ndca, 1903b, | 


where the oddity is justified by the fact that naca does not introduce a 
fresh concept: the ship has been present in our minds, and the en- 
phasis falls on its swift onward surge as it plows deep water. Rieger 
states the general rule governing such prepositional-adverbs in the 
article I have referred to (Rule VII, p. 27), and Sievers classifies 


fordon ic mé on hafu accordingly under type C,? without feeling it | 


necessary to explain why. I did the same as a matter of course, for 
there is no choice. 

Given a plain indication of vocalic alliteration by this thoroughly 
orthodox and intelligible off-verse, one naturally looks for vocalic allit- 
eration in the puzzling on-verse, and it is not far to seek. Presumably 


— 


Grundtvig surmised attres for hattres merely by looking for a perti- | 


nent meaning and a familiar word, and by knowing that h is fre- 


quently misplaced: witness Unferp, consistently spelt Hwn- in the | 


manuscript though the alliteration is consistently vocalic. But rédes 


ond attres is still faulty in sense and alliteration ; it was left for Grein | 


to remedy both by the addition of one letter: oredes ond attres. And 
indeed the words were not strange to readers of the poem: the dragon’s 
orud is breathed out ahead of him as he comes out of his barrow to 
attack Beowulf at 2557, and after Beowulf has met his death, not 
directly from the fiery breath but from the poisonous teeth, the poet 
still has breath and poison on his mind, for he says at line 2839 that 
it was a rare man, no matter how daring, who would rush in against the 
poisonous foe’s breath, pat hé wid attorsceadan orede gerésde. 

The defender of the manuscript was at least partially aware of the 
superior meaning of the emendation, for in expressing a preference 
for redes ond hattres he issues a warning against the indulgence of 
modern taste and lays stress on the scholar’s responsibility to the 


*“Zur Rhythmik des germanischen Alliterationsverses,” Beitrége zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, X (1885), 248. (Anastatic 
reprint, New York, 1909, p. 44). 
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manuscript. But responsible scholarship requires more than a respect 
for manuscripts: if its demands are seldom satisfied, they are neverthe- 
less not lightly to be brushed aside. Commentary on a text as care- 
fully edited and a poem as distinguished as Beowulf demands above 
all a strenuous effort to learn the characteristic expression of the 
poem in the wider context of Old English poetry, and a respectful 
attention to what earlier scholars have contributed toward the elucida- 
tion of these matters. An editor of Beowulf is faced with a heavy re- 
sponsibility. On the whole he does well to be conservative, to refrain 
from emendation in the body of his text whenever there is a reason- 
able chance that the manuscript may be correct, and likewise when, 
though he is sure it is wrong, no truly persuasive emendation is 
available. Here, as Kenneth Sisam has suggested, a dagger in the 
margin might do better service than a dubious emendation.* I myself 
have proposed a few emendations in the text of Beowulf from time to 
time, and although I should not have done so if I had not thought 
they were worth considering, I am not sure how many of them I 
should incorporate in the text if I were editing the poem. For ex- 
ample, I have suggested seldsienne secg for felasinnigne secg at 
Beowulf 1379a, where Klaeber prints sinnigne secg and Dobbie (like 
Wrenn just before him) returns to the reading of the manuscript. 
Although my suggestion was made too late to be considered by Dobbie, 
I dare say he would still adhere to the manuscript and I think he 
would be justified, for his note on the passage is still valid: after 
pointing out that the manuscript reading, though defended by some 
able scholars, is almost certainly at fault, he lists several more or less 
plausible emendations and concludes, “In view of the many possi- 
bilities, the text has not been emended.’ With oredes ond attres the 
case is different. The manuscript reading digresses from sense, style, 
and alliterative practice in a way that brands it as indefensible, and 
the traditional emendation satisfies all three of these requirements in 
a way that seems triumphantly unique, besides standing so close to the 
actual reading as to require a very slight alteration. An editor who 
refused to emend would run the risk of insulting the poet himself 
and a series of able scholars. It seems to me, therefore, that Dobbie 
is to be congratulated for printing oredes ond attres in his text, assign- 
ing due credit to Grundtvig, Kemble, and Grein, and adding the 


* Studies in the History of Old English Literature (Oxford, 1953), p. 43f. 
The whole chapter, on “ The Authority of Old English Poetical Manuscripts,” is 
pertinent. 
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simple comment, surely adequate for responsible scholars, ‘ All recent f 


edd. adopt these readings, which are required by sense and alliteration.’ 
I wish, indeed, that the plan of his edition had permitted him to give 
typographical warning of the emendation, for it is easy to forget to 
look at the foot of the page, and even the surest emendation ought 
on principle to remain open to challenge. But the challenger of 
oredes ond attres, if he is to prevail amongst those who have studied 
the poem, will need weapons not yet forged and not likely to be. 


Yale University JOHN C. POPE 


The Date of Marston’s Antonio and Mellida 


Of many of Marston’s works it is difficult to say with anything 
like assurance exactly when they were written. Most of them present 
problems of one sort or another, and although some of these have been 
satisfactorily resolved—the bibliographical puzzles presented by the 
three 1604 editions of The Malcontent? and the two 1606 editions 
of The Fawne?* for example—scholars can still only guess at their 
date of composition or, more important for the study of the Jacobean 
drama as a whole, the date of their first stage performance. For all 
that Stoll’s opponents have said to the contrary it still seems to be 
an open question whether The Malcontent was not first produced as 
early as 1600-1601,* while similar uncertainty prevails concerning the 
works which mark the beginning and the close of Marston’s literary 
career. It has recently been suggested that The Metamorphosis of 
Pigmalions Image, the Ovidian narrative poem which gives its title 
to Marston’s first extant published work, may have been in circulation 
in manuscript, or in some edition no known copy of which has sur- 
vived, a year or more before it was printed in the 1598 volume,‘ while 
Marston’s last play, The Insatiate Countess, revised or rewritten by 


1 W. W. Greg, “ The Malcontent,” Library, 1 (June 1921), 49-57. 

? W. L. Halstead, “ An Explanation for the two editions of Marston’s Fawne,” 
SP, xu (1943), 25-32. 

* See especially H. R. Walley, “The dates of Hamlet and The Malcontent,” 
RES, 1x (October 1933), 397-409, and Stoll’s rejoinder, RES, x1 (January 
1935), 42-50. 

‘Arnold Davenport, in the introduction to his edition of The Poems of 
Joseph Hall (Liverpool University Press, 1949), xxix-xxxii, argues that there 
must have been an earlier lost printed edition of Pigmalion. 
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William Barksted, appeared five years after the dramatist had retired 
from the theatre for ever. If Marston’s critics often assert that the 
man is an enigma, scholars have found his works no less baffling. 


Where so much is vague it is important if we are to reconstruct 
accurately Marston’s literary and dramatic development that the few 
indisputable facts that we have should not be obscured. Marston is 
after all far more than an interesting minor figure; he played a most 
active part in the literary life of his time, was of sufficient importance 
for Jonson to take him on as an adversary, and he had considerable 
influence on such writers as Middleton, Tourneur, Webster, and Ford, 
as well as on Beaumont and Fletcher. Some of the facts about 
Marston have been obscured (or ignored) by scholars who seem to 
have felt it necessary above all to deny that he could have exerted any 
influence on Shakespeare. 

Donald J. McGinn in his ‘A New Date for Antonio’s Revenge,’ * 
an article which subsequent scholars have quoted with approval,® bases 
at least one of his contentions upon a distortion of fact. McGinn’s 
point of departure is the number of similarities between Antonio’s 
Revenge and Hamlet, which led earlier scholars such as A. H. Thorn- 
dike,® Friedrich Radebrecht,’? and E. K. Chambers™ to write of 
Marston’s influence on Shakespeare. McGinn seeks to establish that 
Hamlet was the earlier play (a point which I do not wish to take up 
in this note), and goes on to argue for a new date not only for 
Antonio’s Revenge but for its predecessor, Antonio and Mellida, as 
well. It is here that McGinn goes demonstrably astray, and I hope 
to show that the new facts about Marston which he brings forward in 
support of his later date actually confirm, if interpreted correctly, the 
‘old’ date for Antonio and Mellida, that is, the one generally accepted 
before 1938, when McGinn’s article was published. 


5R. A. Small, “The Authorship and Date of The Insatiate Countess,” 
Harvard Studies and Notes, v (1896), 277-82. 

*The full extent of this last influence has not been completely indicated. 
A partial account is contained in Eugene M. Waith’s The Pattern of Tragi- 
comedy in Beaumont and Fletcher (New Haven, 1952). 

7 PMLA, Lu (March 1938), 129-137. 

® McGinn’s ‘new’ date is accepted by Giuliano Pellegrini, 11 Teatro di John 
Marston (Pisa, 1952), and is referred to without comment by Tucker Brooke 
in the standard textbook, A Literary History of England, ed. by Albert C. 
Baugh (New York, 1948), p. 564. 

*“ The Relations of Hamlet to Contemporary Revenge Plays,” PMLA, xvii 
(1902), 125-220. 

10“ Shakespeares Abhingigkeit von John Marston,” Neue Anglistische Ar- 
beiten (Céthen, 1918). 

The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), m1, 429-30. 
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The first indubitable reference to the two plays is, as McGinn says, | 
the entry in the Stationers’ Register on October 24, 1601 of ‘ A booke 
called The ffyrst and second partes of the play called Anthonio and 
Melida.’ The opening lines of Act V of Antonio and Mellida contain , 
references which E. K. Chambers and others accept as an indication | 
of the date when it was written, however. A painter enters with two | 
pictures which the clownish Balurdo examines, reading out their 


7 
inscriptions : fal 
Whose picture is this? Anno Domini 1599. Beleeve me, master Ann the 
Domini was of a good settled age when you lymn’d him. 1599. yeares old! } 
Lets see the other. Etatis suae 24. Bir Ladie he is somewhat younger. Belike M 
master Etatis suae was Anno Dominies sonne.** thi 
The obvious interpretation of this passage is that Marston is here thi 
informing his audience of the date of the play’s composition and his | 48 
own age when he wrote it. This accords with what we know of the | 
peculiar self-consciousness of Marston which compelled him to include | - 
some reference to his own physical appearance in nearly everything | os 
he wrote.'* 
McGinn seeks to minimize the significance of this as evidence by ty 
claiming that the dates actually conflict with the new facts of Mars- “ 
ton’s biography set forth by H. Harvey Wood in the introduction to a 


his edition of the plays. Wood, quoting from R. E. Brettle, to whose 94 
researches we owe all that we now know concerning Marston’s life,” di 
gives the date of the marriage of Marston’s parents, September 19, 
1575, and the date of the dramatist’s christening, October 7, 1576, 


‘ probably a matter of a few weeks after his birth.’** This tallies with : 
the entry in the Matriculation Register of Brasenose College, Oxford, ‘. 
dated February 4, 1591-92, which reads as follows: i ¢@ 

Joh: marston Wart gen: fil et s— 16. or 


*2In The Plays of John Marston, ed. by H. Harvey Wood (Edinburgh and . 
London, 3 vols., 1934-1939), 1, 52. P 
18 From Jonson’s Every Man Out of His Humour, III. iii. 37, and Poetaster, 8 
II. i.92, and Dekker’s The Guls Hornebook (1609), p. 16, we learn that 
Marston had a red beard and “ little legs.” These features are mentioned or a 
ridiculed in Antonio and Mellida (I, 36), Jack Drum’s Entertainment (III, | v 
188), What You Will (II, 274), The Malcontent (I, 209), The Dutch Courtesan ; 
(II, 113), and The Insatiate Countess (III, 28). (The references are to the 1 
volume and page number of Wood’s edition.) r 
14 The results of Brettle’s investigations are contained in his “ John Marston, 
Dramatist: Some New Facts about his Life,” MLR, xxu (January 1927), 
7-14, “ Marston born in Oxfordshire,” ibid. (July 1927), 317-19, and “ John 
Marston, Dramatist, at Oxford, 1591( ?)-1594, 1609,” RES, 11 (October 1927), 
398-405. 
15 The Plays of John Marston, Introduction, 1, xv-xvi. ( 
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If as the christening entry would indicate, he was born a few days or 
weeks before October 7, 1576, John Marston, a gentleman’s son, of 
Warwickshire, was in his sixteenth year when he matriculated in 
February 1592. McGinn’s argument at this point is curious. Accept- 
ing the conclusion that the ‘ et s— 16’ of the Matriculation Register 
must mean that Marston was then in his sixteenth year, he writes: 


Then he would have become twenty-four years of age not earlier than the 
fall of 1600. If this be true — and it seems reasonable — the inscriptions on 
the pictures present little or no biographical information.** 


McGinn dismisses the evidence of the two pictures because he takes 
the inscriptions ‘ Anno Domini, 1599’ and ‘ Ftatis suae 24’ to mean 
that whoever is referred to—it cannot have been Marston—was in 1599 
aged twenty-four. In 1599 Marston was only twenty-three. 

The fallacious reasoning here is obvious. ‘ Etatis suae’ in Antonio 
and Mellida has exactly the same significance as it has in the Matricu- 
lation Register—it means literally what it says—and the correct inter- 
pretation is not, as McGinn supposes, ‘ aged twenty-four ’ but ‘ in his 
twenty-fourth year.’ Marston entered his twenty-fourth year on his 
twenty-third birthday, some time before October 7, 1599, and the in- 
scriptions on the two pictures would thus have been biographically 
accurate any time from the beginning of October 1599 until March 
24, 1600, assuming that Marston, like most of his contemporaries, 
dated the beginning of the year from March 25, Lady Day.*? 

Since Marston was, as has been noted, given to the inclusion of 
personal allusions in his plays there is every reason to suppose with 
earlier scholars that the inscriptions on the pictures furnish a genuine 
indication of when Antonio and Mellida was written, particularly 
since the biographical facts brought to light by Dr. Brettle confirm 
rather than conflict with this evidence. One might go further and 
argue that the dates must still have been valid at the time of the 
play’s first public performance, otherwise much of the point of the 
scene would have been lost. This play may therefore be dated more 
accurately than any other of Marston’s works. Antonio and Mellida 
was written, and probably performed, some time between September 
1599 and the end of March 1600. The re-establishment of this im- 
portant fact, unfortunately contradicted by McGinn, lays the founda- 


*° Op. cit., p. 135. 

170n which date 1599 became officially 1600. For a clear exposition of this 
complicated situation see W. W. Greg, “Old Style— New Style,” Joseph 
Quincy Adams Memorial Studies (Washington, 1948), 563-69. 
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tion of any future attempt to arrange Marston’s works in their probable 7 


order of composition. 


The University of Sydney GUSTAV CROSS 


The Definition of Sin in Donne’s Biathanatos 


In Donne’s Biathanatos St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas 
are the two authorities most frequently cited. Each has a special im- 
portance in the work: St. Augustine, because he was the most emphatie 
of all the doctors of the Church in his condemnation of suicide * (and 
therefore Donne’s chief antagonist) ; St. Thomas, because it is to him 
that Donne attributes the threefold definition of sin which determines 
the structure of Biathanatos. In seeking out a definition of sin in 
Part 1, Distinction 1, Section 5, Donne rejects the traditional formula- 
tion of St. Augustine, factum vel dictum vel concupitum aliquid 
contra legem aeternam,* because he feels it lends itself to “ the tortur- 
ing practice of Casuists,” * and also because he regards ler aeterna as 
too comprehensive a measure for human sin: 


. . . for this eternall Law is ratio gubernativa Dei, which is no other then 
his eternall decree for the government of the whole world, and that is 
Providence. And certainly against this, because it is not alwayes revealed, a 
man may without sinne both think and epeak and doe: as I may resist a 
disease, of which God hath decreed I shall die. (p. 33) 


After this explanation Donne proceeds: 


We must therefore seek another definition of sinne which I think is not so 
well delivered in those words of Aquinas [Omnis defectus debiti actus habet 
rationem peccati] as in his other; [Peccatum est actus devians ab ordine debiti 
finis contra regulam naturae rationis, aut legis aeternae.] For here lez 
aeterna being put as a member and part of the definition, it cannot admit that 
vast and large acceptation, which it could not escape in the description of S. 
Augustine, but must in this place be necessarily intended of lex divina. 
(pp. 33-34) 


The strict phrasing (“in those words of Aquinas... as in his 


1 De Civitate Dei 1, 17-27. 

2 Contra Faustum 27. 

* Biathanatos (New York, 1930), p. 33, marginal note. My references are to 
this reproduction of the first issue of the first edition. 
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other”) would suggest that Donne is quoting verbatim, but in fact 
neither the first definition (for which Donne provides a marginal 
reference) nor the second (for which there is no reference) occurs in 
the works of St. Thomas. They were composed by a fifteenth century 
Dominican Peter Almadura (Peter of Bergamo, d. 1482), to serve as 
headings for an index to the works of St. Thomas, an index first pub- 
lished in 1473, and known to the scholastic world as the Tabula 
Aurea.‘ 

It was the method of Peter of Bergamo to compose brief statements 
expressing the “sense” of St. Thomas on various subjects and then 
to provide references to passages in the works where the substance of 
these statements is to be found. 

Since the Tabula Aurea was very widely used in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as a sourcebook for Thomistic texts,’ we should not be surprised 
to find Donne (who was raised as a Catholic and thoroughly con- 
versant with the literature of the continental schools) quoting from it, 
though his phrasing suggests that he may not have known the precise 
relation between the definitions in the Tabula Aurea and the actual 
text of St. Thomas. But it is surprising to find that Donne makes the 
phrase lex aeterna bear a sense quite at variance with the sense it 
bears in the many passages from St. Thomas which are cited by Peter 
of Bergamo as instances of this definition. Donne equates it with 
Lex divina, that is, the law given in revelation. St. Thomas under- 
stands it as the primary and comprehensive law, of which all other 
laws are participations. In other words, Donne objects to the phrase 
in St. Augustine and so rejects his definition; he allows the phrase a 
different reading in the Thomistic definition, and hence finds that 
definition satisfactory. 

We might explain this apparent discrepancy in a number of ways: 
Donne’s ignorance (though elsewhere in Biathanatos he shows that he 
is quite familiar with the Treatise on Law where the various sorts of 
law are distinguished) or perhaps his failure to verify his notes.’ 


‘The Tabula Aurea was reprinted several times in the century preceding 
the composition of Biathanatos. It may conveniently be consulted in volume 
Xxv (1873) of the Parma edition of the Opera Omnia. 

‘The Rev. I. T. Eschmann OP of the Pontifical Institute of Medieval 
Studies in Toronto was good enough to tell me something about the status of 
the Tabula Aurea in the sixteenth century. 

*See S. T., 1, q. 63, a. 1; 1, 2, q. 21, a. 1 (and the cross reference 1, 2, q. 19, 
a. 4); 1, 2, q. 71, a. 6, which are cited by Peter of Bergamo. 

*Donne admits in his introductory note [Sig. (*) 2v] that in “citing these 
authors, for those which I produce only for ornament and illustration, I have 
trusted my owne old notes; which though I have no reason to suspect, yet I 
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But we misunderstand Biathanatos if we scan Donne’s references 


with too earnest a scholarly eye. In the Preface (p. 23) Donne pre. 
pares his readers for the “ multiplicity of not necessary citations,” 
explaining that “scholastique and artificiall men use this way of 
instructing ; and I made account that I was to deale with such.” Fur. 
thermore, the “ way ” of the work, as Donne explains it in the Preface 
(pp. 20-23), is the way of paradox, that is the technique of drawing 
light out of darkness. He intends to “debate and vexe ” the matter 
of the lawfulness of suicide, to trouble the waters of the question; 
and the wrenching or abusing of sources is as much a feature of 
his argument as the use of equivocal propositions. Hence it is just 
as much beside the point for the Reverend Charles Moore to object* 
that Donne has misrepresented Beza in the opening paragraph of the 
Preface as it is for the Reverend John Adams carefully to expose 
Donne’s dialectical fallacies.° The authorities in Biathanatos are 
quoted for effect, and so it is more appropriate for us to ask what 
effect Donne is seeking in a given reference, and if this effect explains 
the inaccuracy of the reference, than to ask the sort of question which 
would suggest that Donne was at all concerned with accuracy per se. 


In discussing Donne’s readings of the Augustinian and Thomistic 
definitions of sin, I would recur to the particular importance of St. 
Augustine in the work. Donne could not avoid considering St. 
Augustine’s definition, for it was easily the best known and the most 
widely quoted ; but he could not adopt it without seriously weakening 
his effort to discredit St. Augustine as a doctor in “ practique learning, 
and morall Divinity.”*® He therefore professed to see in the defini- 
tion a tendency toward scrupulosity, and a radical confusion in the 
term lex aeterna. The Thomistic definition, on the other hand, served 
his purpose admirably. It would help to make his argument fragrant 
in the nostrils of those scholastic and artificial men whose avowed 


confess here my lazines; and that I did not refresh them with going to the 
Originall.” The definition of sin would scarcely be regarded as something 
produced only for ornament and illustration; on the other hand, if Donne had 
checked Peter of Bergamo’s references, he would hardly have written, “in 
those words of Aquinas .. . as in his other,” since he would have discovered 
that the definition was not quoted verbatim. 

*A Full Inquiry into the Subject of Suicide (London, 1790), 1, 8-9. 

* An Essay Concerning Self-Murther (London, 1700). Adams has a moment 
of doubt when he comes to the passage (Biathanatos, p, 32) in which Donne 
argues that suicide is true repentance because it accords with Clement's defi- 
nition, “To doe no more, and to speake no more, those things, whereof you 
repent; and not to be ever sinning, and ever asking pardon.” Adams wonders 
(p. 315), “Can this be in earnest?” 

** Biathanatos, p. 98. See also pages 74, 150, 175. 
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- master was St. Thomas, and its neat classification (“naturae rationts, 


aut legis aeternae ”) would provide a convenient frame within which 
to “ watch and exagitate ” (p. 18) the reasons commonly urged against 
suicide. If the interpretation of lex aeterna presented any difficulty, 
it was not beyond Donne’s capabilities (as we can see) to offer some 
show of reason for equating it with lex divina. 


McGill University A. E. MALLOCH 


Ammianus and Alpheus: The Sacred River 


D. C. Allen’s recent note on Milton’s Alpheus (MLN .txx1, 172-3) 
brings up once again the allusion to this sacred river in Coleridge. In 
The Road to Xanadu, Lowes found Nile and Alpheus linked together 
in western tradition by “hoops of steel,” citing Pausanias, Strabo, 
Seneca, and Valerius Flaccus in evidence. There are, of course, other 
classical authorities linking the Nile with the Alpheus. In a single 
line, for example, Hesiod mentions both rivers in a manner Lowes 
would undoubtedly approve: TyOis ‘Qxeavo Swyevtas, 
NeiAdy 7” "AAdewy te "HpiSavov Babvdivgy Maiavdpov . . . and 
others.? 

Nilus and Alpheus are discussed again in Lucan and Diodorus 
Siculus in various contexts, with Heracles acting as the symbolic 
reference in one instance, bringing the two rivers together. One ancient 
writer Lowes did not cite, however, not only mentions both Nile and 
Alpheus, but also uses the magic word “ Abora,” which Lowes was 
finally unable to track down to its Coleridgean source—following Lane 
Cooper, at last, in preferring references to another location, that of 
Mount Amara in Paradise Lost and Purchas, as the ultimate source 
of the “ Ahora ” from the song of the Abyssinian maid. 

Ammianus Marcellinus (XIV. 3. 4) writes of the grass-covered 
banks of the Abora river only two lines before he mentions also the 
cataracts of the Nile, and the Saracens who lived in the region between 
Egypt and Assyria.* Nohodares, a grandee of Persia, was planning 


* John L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Boston and New York: 1927), p. 396. 

* Hesiod, T'heogony, 337-339. 

* Ammianus also mentions the Abora in XXIII. 5.1, 4. This is the modern 
Nahr Khabour, which runs into the Euphrates in Deir ez Zor at Bassira. 
ane discusses the Nile at length in XXII. 15. 3-13, 17, 27, and XXIII. 
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an invasion in A. D. 354 per solitudines Aboraeque amnis herbidas 


ripas. The original abode of the tribes of this area extended, says 


Ammianus, ab Assyriis ad Nili cataractas. The Nile is mentioned 
again a few sections later (XV. 4. 2) in a comparison with the Rhine. 
Says Ammianus: 

Inter montium celsorum amfractas, immani pulsu Rhenus exoriens, per scopu- 


los extenditur altos, nullos advenas amnes adoptans, ut per cataractas inclina- 
tione praecipiti funditur Nilus. 


The Rhine, he continues, iamque ad plana volutus, altaque divortia 
riparum adradens, sinks finally into a vast round lake, Brigantia (Lake 
Constance), inaccessible through the green and savage wilderness of 
the ancient forest, horrore silvarum squalentium inaccessum. 


Hane ergo paludem spumosis strependo verticibus amnis irrumpens, et un- 
darum quietem permeans pigram, mediam velut finali intersecat libramento, 
et tamquam elementum perenni discordia separatum, nec aucto nec imminuto 
agmine quod intulit, vocabulo et viribus absolvitur integris, nec contagia 
deinde ulla perpetiens, oceani gurgitibus intimatur. ... Sic Alpheus oriens 
in Arcadia, cupidine fontis Arethusae captus, scindens Ionium mare, ut fabulae 
ferunt, ad usque amatae confinia proruit nymphae.* 


This final passage not only brings the Alpheus into the simile, but 
also bears certain obvious resemblances to the lines in Kubla Khan 
where the sacred river meanders its famous way through wood and 
dale, then sinks in tumult to a lifeless sea. 

It is more than probable that Coleridge knew Ammianus—in view 
of the close association between the Emperor Julian and Ammianus, 
Julian’s only truly sympathetic historian—since Coleridge is of course 
known to have procured the Julianit Opera for his own library.° 

If it be argued that the Abora cited by Ammianus is a river, not a 
mountain, we may fall back on Lowes’s own argument for the possible 
image-source in the names of two other rivers, which are rather more 
remote, phonetically speaking: the Abola and the Astaboras (from 
Bruce). Why should hints from the names of two rivers have con- 
tributed a mountain to the dream, Lowes asks. “ Whatever the sug- 
gestion, it doubtless flashed for an instant and was gone... par 


Ammianus, XV. 4. 4-6. And what is particularly unusual about the Rhine 
as it plunges into the lake, he continues, nec stagnum aquarum rapido trans- 
cursu movetur, nec limosa subluvie tardatur properans flumen, et confusum 
misceri non potest corpus; quod, ni ita agi ipse doceret aspectus, nulla vi 
credebatur posse discerni. 

* Lowes, p. 231. 

* Idid., pp. 373-4. 
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levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno.” With which point, the 
writer assuredly agrees, remembering that @yroiow dvwictwy 
mep, ovdev dppactdrepov voou dvOpwrow ! 


Southwestern University JOHN M. PATRICK . 


The English “‘ Maupassant School” 
of the 1890’s: Some Reservations 


More than a quarter-century ago, Professor William C. Frierson 
applied the label “ Maupassant school” to a group of English au- 
thors—including Hubert Crackanthorpe, Henry Harland, “George 
Egerton,” H. D. Lowry, G. S. Street, Frederick Wedmore, Ernest 
Dowson, and H. S. Gilbert—writing short stories in the 1890’s, in 
his view under the influence of the French conteur. He pointed to 
the imperfectly developed state of the English short story prior to the 
last decade of the nineteenth century and to the strong impact of the 
French naturalist movement upon English men of letters during the 
fin de siécle period, and postulated a connection between the sudden 
proliferation of English short stories in the 1890’s and the example of 
Maupassant, the one naturalist who did his best work in the conte. 

To a certain extent this is reasonable. Most of these writers demon- 
strated in their work an awareness of the fine points of form and style 
which had been largely lacking in most previous nineteenth century 
English prose fiction, an awareness which Maupassant (but even more 
his master, Flaubert) possessed to a high degree. Most of them, un- 
like the majority of their English forerunners, regarded with a 
steady and searching eye the grinding monotony, the ugliness, the 
brutality, of lower and lower middle class life, again like Maupassant 
(but even more like Zola). But the most striking aspect of their 
work in relation to Maupassant’s is the mere fact that they chose to 
work in the genre of the short story at all. H. G. Wells, writing in 
1911, recalled the 1890’s as “a good and stimulating period for a 
short-story writer. . . . Short stories broke out everywhere.” ? New 

1L’Influence du naturalisme francais sur les romanciers anglais (Paris: 
Marcel Giard, 1925) and “ Realism in the Eighteen-Nineties and the Maupass- 
ant School in England,” French Quarterly, x (1928), 31-43. 


_ *Introduction to The Country of the Blind (London: Nelson, 1911), pp. 
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periodicals like The Yellow Book (edited by Harland), The Savoy, ; We 


The Albemarle (of which Hubert Crackanthorpe was co-editor), and | 
a number of others, provided a ready market for the wares which these © 


writers produced; here the unconventionalities of their matter and 
their manner were excused and even encouraged. 
But to refer to these writers as the “ Maupassant school ” is, I think, 


) 


misleading. In the first place, none of them, as far as I have been | 


able to determine, publicly expressed any sort of artistic allegiance to | 


Maupassant or praised the supposed chef d’école in print, although a 
number of good opportunities to do so offered themselves. On the 


contrary, on those occasions when one of them did discuss fiction in | 


the abstract, Maupassant was either ignored or maligned. For ex- 
ample, neither Hubert Crackanthorpe, in an article on “ Reticence in 
Literature” which appeared in The Yellow Book,’ nor Arthur 


Morrison (whom Professor Frierson treats in Chapter VI of his longer | 


study),* in an essay defending his art in The New Review,’ so much 
as mentioned Maupassant’s name, as an avowed disciple surely would 
have done in a similar context, although the doctrines which they 
propounded were in general harmony with Maupassant’s own theories 
and practice. And Frederick Wedmore, writing on “The Short 
Story ” in The Nineteenth Century, had some rather unkind things 
to say about him. After denouncing the gloomy tale, written by “ the 
dyspeptic pessimist, whose pessimism, where it is not the pose of the 
contortionist—adapted with an eye to a sensational effect—is hysteria, 
an imitative malady of the mind,” he classed Maupassant himself as a 
pessimist. Wedmore granted that Maupassant was able, now and 
then, to rid himself of his gloominess, but insisted that pessimism was 
the dominant strain of his work. He rated René Bazin’s “ observa- 
tion” as “scarcely less keen, and infinitely more judicial” than 
Maupassant’s, in addition to which Bazin treated more “ acceptable” 
themes; in clarity and subtle charm, according to Wedmore, Anatole 
France’s style was superior to Maupassant’s, and his “ vision ” more 
“humane and genial, sane and wide.”*® Maupassant, at any rate in 
1898, was no idol to Wedmore. 


Also, it is doing these writers violence to lump them together as 4 ; 


“school,” for they tended to differ among each other, as well as from 
Maupassant, in the form and content of their stories, Frederick 


(July, 1894), 259-269. 

* I’Influence du naturalisme francais: see esp. p. 175. 
xvi (March, 1897), 326-336. 

(March, 1898), 415-416. 
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Wedmore, for instance, who called one of his volumes Renunciations, 
liked to depict, in such stories as “ A Chemist in the Suburbs” or 
“The North Sea and Eleanor,” the frustrations and the inevitable 
parting of lovers between whom society would countenance no overt 
relationship. Typical Maupassant characters, of course, would let no 
such obstacles stand in their way; their troubles normally do not 
begin until after the liaison has been formed. Most of G. 8S. Street’s 
short pieces were fragments, sketches, or (to give them the title which 
he himself employed) Hpisodes, rather than proper stories, certainly 
in the sense in which Maupassant understood the term. Dowson, al- 
though he had lived in the Paris which Maupassant knew and wrote 
about, had little in common with him as a story-teller; Mark Longaker 
has aptly described Dowson’s tales in a manner that makes apparent 
their lack of resemblance to Maupassant’s work, as “ chaste, restrained 
records of suffering, of devotion to an ideal, and unselfishness, with 
nothing of the yarn-spinner’s gusto, and with little on which the 
reader can take a firm grasp.” ? 

Of all the members of this group, Hubert Crackanthorpe undeniably 
shows the greatest similarity to Maupassant. This has been pointed 
out, not only by Professor Frierson,® but also by practically every 
critic who has ever written about Crackanthorpe, including even the 
reviewers of his first collection of short stories, Wreckage (1893).® 
And small wonder. Four of the seven tales in that volume concern 
themselves in one way or another with prostitutes, and this theme, 
of course, is one of the most notorious, if not necessarily typical, 
aspects of Maupassant’s work. One of these stories, “ Dissolving 
View,” has much in common with Maupassant’s “ L’Enfant”; in 


TIntroduction to 7 Stories of Ernest Dowson (Philadelphia: Univ. of 
Penn. Press, 1947), 

* L'Influence du francais, p. 155; “Realism in the Eighteen- 
Nineties,” p. 37. 

*The Lady’s Pictorial referred to Crackanthorpe as “the English Maupas- 
sant,” and The World found that “Mr. Crackanthorpe has formed himself 
on the great master of the nouvelle, Maupassant himself. .” (These and 
other reviews of Wreckage are quoted in the publisher’s blurb at the end of 
his next volume, Sentimental Studies and A Set of Village Tales [London: 
Heinemann, 1895].) Henry James, in his introduction to Crackanthorpe’s 
posthumous collection of Last Studies (London: Heinemann, 1897), thought 
that Maupassant had “filled him with an ideal of penetration and concision 

.” (p. xix). Some other crities who have pointed out Crackanthorpe’s 
resemblances to Maupassant include W. G. Blaikie Murdoch, The Renaissance 
of the Nineties (London: De La More Press, 1911), p. 60; J. M. Kennedy, 
English Literature 1880-1905 (London: Swift, 1912), pp. 117-118, 119-120; 
Harold Williams, Modern English Writers (London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 
1918), pp. 315, 316, 320: and Richard Le Gallienne, The Romantic ’90s 
(London: Putnam, 1951), pp. 139-140. 
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each, a well-to-do young man, shortly before his marriage to a young) 
lady of similar station, receives a letter from a dying prostitute who! 
has just ziven birth to his child, imploring him to come to her for the | A 
last time. Crackanthorpe’s nouvelle “ A Commonplace Chapter” ij; _ pres 
reminiscent of Une Vie, but the Maupassant in it is Maupassant) Inv 
Anglicized, intellectualized, and emasculated. The opening, in which| _ seve 
the heroine, the innocent and idealistic product of a country vicarage,| _exal 
muses sadly on the termination of her quiet life with her parents ani] sear 
prays for divine guidance on the eve of her marriage, is straight out} _ hav 
of Maupassant’s novel, as is, to a lesser degree, her subsequent career) _ othe 
of bitter disappointment in her husband and child. The manner in hh 
which Ella’s story, like Jeanne’s in Une Vie, is recounted in episodes} unb 
may well be a further indication of Maupassant’s influence. Ye} by | 
Crackanthorpe, for all his realistic tendencies, can never quite throw} mist 
off his Victorianism. For example. the melodramatic scene in which T 
Ella’s husband is rebuked for his philandering by his cousin would) of 7 
not have been in the least out of place in one of Mudie’s three-decker, | XII 


“ How can you be such a brute?” Swann burst out unheeding. “ Don’t you on 
care? Is it nothing to you to wreck your wife’s whole happiness—to spoil of t 
her life, to break her heart, to deceive her in the foulest way, to lie to her! eutt 
Haven’t you any conscience, any chivalry?” Her 


The manly anguish in his voice was not lost upon Hillier. He thought he Ten 
realized clearly how it was for Ella, and not for him, that Swann was % 3, “ 


concerned. Once more he took stock of his cousin’s agitation, and a quick refle 
glitter came into his eyes. He felt as if a mysterious force had been suddenly 
given to him. Still he said nothing. shac 
“ How could you, Hillier? How came you to do it?” ?° h 
Dro 


It seems to me too facile to group these writers together into some- } [nd, 
thing called the “ Maupassant school.” Although their work shows | ¢loy 
undeniable resemblances to Maupassant’s, they did not acknowledge ley’s 
him as their master; further, their writings do not bear any sort of | half 


uniform stamp nor are they inevitably in harmony with the spirit E 
of Maupassant’s oeuvre. Her 
the 

University of Kansas GEORGE J. WORTH the 
Wil 

Nin 

whic 

Bric 

** Sentimental Studies and A Set of Village Tales, p. 96. Wes 
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Some Sources of Henley’s Echoes 


A chance observation of two instances of similar thought and ex- 
pression in Shakespeare’s Lucrece and Henley’s poem known as 
Invictus suggested the probability that Echoes, the collection of forty- 
seven poems in which Invictus is included, contained additional 
examples of borrowing. The subsequent reading of Echoes and the 
search for sources in the poems which this reading called to mind 
have led to the finding of several such examples. Doubtless there are 
others which the present writer has missed. 

In Echoes IV, the Invictus, the lines, “My head is bloody but 
unbowed ” and “ I am the master of my fate,” were evidently suggested 
by Lucrece, 1509, “ A brow unbent,” and 1069, “ For me, I am the 
mistress of my fate.” * 

Tennsyson’s lyric, “ Sweet and low,” inserted at the end of Part II 
of The Princess in the third and later editions, is the source of Echoes 
XIII. Echoes XXI, a description of a railroad journey, employs 
throughout the meter which Tennyson uses in the even numbered lines 
of the lyric parts of The Brook. Henley’s “ We bicker down the 
cutting” (3) recalls Tennyson’s “'To bicker down a valley” (26). 
Henley’s “We thunder thro’ the bridges” (2) brings to mind 
Tennyson’s “ And half a hundred bridges” (30). Echoes XXXIII, 
3, “O the shadows that fleet o’er the springing wheat! ” seems to be a 
reflection of Tennyson’s Maud, Part II, 176, “ And the light and 
shadow fleet,” and 230, “ And the shadow flits and fleets.” 

In Echoes XIV the passage which begins, “I see/The Castle of the 
Drowsy Doom ” suggests the title of Thomson’s poem, The Castle of 
Indolence, and the opening of Canto I, VI of that poem; while the 
cloud-dreams—“ Thin, delicate dreams of green and red ”—of Hen- 
ley’s opening stanza are akin to the “dreams that wave before the 
half shut eye ” in the same passage of Thomson’s poem. 

Echoes VI is a feeble adaptation of Schiller’s An die Freude. 
Henley compresses into twelve prosaic lines, written in the meter of 
the original, ideas which Schiller presents with effective imagery. For 
the influence of Heine on Echoes XVII see Jerome K. Buckley, 
William Ernest Henley, A Study in the “ Counter-Decadence” of the 
Nineties (Princeton University Press, 1945), p. 92. 

* Another example of Henley’s indebtedness to Shakespeare occurs in a poem 
which begins, “ Let us be drunk ” and which is included in the collection named 


Bric-4-Brac. The first line of the last stanza reads: “In vain our little hour 
we strut and fret.” Cf. Macbeth, v, 5, 25. 
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Finally, the beginning of Echoes VII recalls Ben Jonson’s “ Qr j 


leave a kiss within the cup, and I’ll not ask for wine ”; and Echoes II] 
bears a general resemblance to Herrick’s “ Gather ye rosebuds while 
ye may.” Though these similarities are less striking than those pre 
viously cited, yet the very fact that Henley included the poems in 
question in the collection which he entitled “ Echoes ” makes conscious 
influence probable. 


Goucher College ALICE F. BRAUNLICH 


Apple Imagery in Yeats’ 
“The Song of Wandering Aengus”’ 


In her book Divided Image, Margaret Rudd offers as the only ex- 
planation to date of the source of the apple imagery in “ The Song of 
Wandering Aengus ” Yeats’ description of his first meeting with Maud 
Gonne: “ Her complexion was luminous like that of the apple blossom 
through which the light falls, and I remember her standing that first 
day by a great heap of such blossoms in the window,” * and concludes 
from this that the “ glimmering girl ” of Yeats’ poem “ is, of course, 
Maud Gonne.”* However, such an explanation does not account for 
Yeats’ use of the same imagery prior to his first meeting Maud Gonne. 
In The Wanderings of Oisin, for example, written before this meet- 
ir z,* Oisin describes a Danaan (fairy) as “a maid” with “an apple 
of gold in her tossing hand,” * and Mossada claims the apple blossom 
as her blossom.® 

A reading of D’Arbois Joubainville’s Mythologie Irlandaise, a book 
with which Yeats was familiar, suggests a far more satisfying solution 
to the source and recurrence of apple imagery in Yeats’ early poetry. 
Joubainville records several Gaelic legends—with an occasional Greek 
parallel °—in which apples and apple blossoms play an important 
part: 


* William Butler Yeats, Autobiography (New York, 1938), p. 108. 

* Margaret Rudd, Divided Image (London, 1953), p. 144. 

* Joseph Hone places their first meeting as “shortly after the publication of 
The Wanderings of Oisin.” Cf. W. B .Yeats 1865-1939 (New York, 1943), p. 70. 

* William Butler Yeats, The Wanderings of Oisin and Other Poems (London, 
1889), p. 8. 

5 Ibid., pp. 101-2. 

* Yeats states the poem was suggested by a Greek folk song. 
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‘In “Manannan mac Lir and the Hero Cuchulainn” Cuchulainn .. . is 
jured by Fand to an island Tir Sorcha (Shining Land). Here he sees a 
wonderful tree. ... It was from this tree probably that the silver branch 
[covered with blossoms] of Bran mac Febail . . . came, also the branch with 
the golden apples in the legend of Cormac.’” 


Also Lewis Spence in his The History and Origins of Druidism calls 
the silver bough, “the magic apple-branch borne by the god 
Manannan [the king of the Danaan], . . . a sesame to the land of the 
immortals,” * while Dorothy Hoare, in an anaylsis of Irish saga 
literature,® finds apples to have been part of a stock description of a 
saga hero, but fails to connect the image in any way with Yeats’ 
poetry. These associations coupled with Richard Ellman’s explanation 
of the symbol as one of Yeats’ emblems for “ the state of blessedness,” 
lead one to believe that the image, rather than being an outgrowth of 
Yeats’ meeting with Maud Gonne, is instead an outgrowth of Yeats’ 
preoccupation with Celtic mythology. 


Wayne State University JEROME L. MAZZARO 


A Note on Santillana’s Serranilla V 


Professor Leo Spitzer has recently published an interesting article 
on the Marqués de Santillana’s Serranilla V (Hispanic Review, xx1 
[1953], 135-138). It is a fine demonstration of what close reading 
intelligently applied can do. But it seems only fair, especially in this 
centenary year (1956), to note that the emendation Professor Spitzer 
proposed in his article was in great part anticipated by the man who 
anticipated so much of contemporary Hispanic scholarship, Don 
Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, who presents stanzas IV and V of 
the serranilla in question as follows: 

Non creo las rosas 


De la primavera 
Sean tan fermosas 


*H. D’Arbois de Joubainville, The Irish Mythological Cycle, trans. by 
Richard Irvine Best (Dublin, 1903), p. 183. 

*Lewis Spence, The History and Origins of Druidism (New York, 1949), p. 
148. 


*Dorothy M. Hoare, The Works of Morris and of Yeats in Relation to Early 
Saga Literature (Cambridge, 1937), pp. 14-16. 
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Nin de tal manera, 
Fablando sin glosa, 
Si antes sopiera 
D’aquella vaquera 
De la Finojosa, 


Non tanto mirara 
Su mucha beldat, 
Porque me dexara 
En mi libertat. 

Mas dixe: “ Donosa 
(Por saber quién era), 
, Dénde es la vaquera 
De la Finojosa? .. .”* 


If Menéndez y Pelayo indicated only a pause rather than the full 
stop Professor Spitzer suggests, after “ fablando sin glosa ” in stanza 
IV, his very deliberately placed comma at the end of that stanza shows 
that he felt the first four lines of stanza V to be the apodosis to the 
condition (“si antes sopiera”) which immediately precedes them. 
I know that in later editions of anthologies published under Don 
Marcelino’s name, the comma at the end of stanza IV became a period; 
but of all the editions I have been able to consult, none appeared 
during his lifetime. I should be curious to know just when and under 
what circumstances the change of punctuation took place. 

A question in closing: What is Professor Spitzer’s authority for 
his statement (p. 137) that “the four lines of the villancico: ‘ Moga 
tan fermosa .. .’ are repeated after every stanza, II-VI .. .”? If 
they are, then we do indeed hear the “ tag ” vaquera de la Finojosa as 
often as eleven times; if they are not—and the poem is always, so 
far as I know, printed this latter way—then the “tag ” appears six 
times only. In the case of popular choric poetry, the Cantigas of 
Alfonso el Sabio, for example, or the songs of Lope, there is no question 
but that the estribillo was repeated after each stanza. But despite 
their themes, Santillana’s serranillas are from an entirely different 
literary world: they were composed to be read or recited in the elegant 
atmosphere of fifteenth-century Castilian court society.” 


University of Kansas ARNOLD H. WEISS 


1 Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, Madrid, 1891, 11, 138. In Menéndez 
y Pelayo’s numbering, the serranilla is listed as No. VI. 

*In Professor Spitzer’s analysis, I believe the indication “st. 1” (p. 136, 
1. 11) should read “ st. IT.” 
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A Scriptural Key to Villon’s Testament 


The Testament opens with a vengeful, lethal curse. Many inter- 
preters, slurring over it, do not integrate it into the structure and 
meaning of the whole. Yet this outcry is what the poet intended, 
with all the force of its position, as an introduction. 

Villon inveighs against Thibault d’Aussigny, the bishop of Orléans 
in whose “ dure prison de Mehun ” he suffered torments in the summer 
of 1461—a few months before he undertook the composition of the 
Testament. “Tel luy soit Dieu qu’il m’a esté!” he begins. Feigning 
to yield to better sentiments, “ Si prieray pour luy,” he adds, but “ ce 
sera done par cuer,” silently and privately, and in the fashion of the 
heretical Picards: hence no prayer at all. However, should the bishop 
wish actually to hear “qu’on prie pour luy,” he shall not be disap- 
pointed. My text, Villon declares, will be verse 7 of the Deus laudem 
meam Psalm.* 

If the bishop ever bothered to check, this is what he may well have 
found: Fiant dies etus pauci, et episcopatum eius accipiat alter (Let 
his days be few, and let another take his office), a malediction upon the 
very life of the poet’s former jailer, with, in Villon’s true manner, a 
grim play on the word episcopatum. These words have occasioned a 
slight flurry of discussion; it has been objected, apparently on the 
basis of modern texts of the Bible, that they were to be found in the 
eighth verse and that the seventh was in effect When he shall be 
judged, let him be condemned, and let his prayer become sin.? Thuasne 
argued that he did have Let his days be few in mind, as verse 8, but 
intentionally misquoted it as the seventh, in order to demonstrate 
that he was indeed praying “ par cuer”!* But the point can be more 
soberly tested against the Biblical texts close to the poet’s time, in me- 
dieval manuscripts and incunabula. When the verses of the Psalms 
were numbered, Let his days be few in some texts was verse 8, as today, 
but in others was introduced as verse 7, and continued to be so desig- 
nated in some editions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.* 


*CVIII in the Catholic Psalter, CIX in the Hebrew and Protestant versions. 
* A. Guérinot, “ Note sur une interprétation erronée du Grand Testament de 
Mowry St. 6,” Revue de Philologie Frangaise et de Littérature, xxtr (1908), 
-24. 
PN eens Villon, @uvres, ed. Louis Thuasne (Paris: A. Picard, 1923), m, 


‘See e.g. Libri Psalmorum Versio Antiqua Gallica, ed. Francisque Michel 
(Oxford, 1860); Le Psaultier de Mete—Texte du XIV siécle, ed. Francois 
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In MS A of the Testament, Thuasne himself points out, a scribe in- 
serted the dies pauci reference in full, as an explanatory note: in his 
old Bible or Psalter, this was verse 7, and so it may well have been 
in Villon’s, without equivocation or confusion on his part. 

But that is hardly the final question. Why does not Villon cite or 
translate the words? Is it only because his mock-prayer is too danger. 
ous to spell out? He does very characteristically take precautions, 
though half in jest; he maintains that he prays “ par cuer ” because 
he is “fetart” or too lazy to read, and seems to hint that he has 
no Psalm book before him from which to quote: if necessary he can 
always claim, of course, that he referred to the wrong verse. Yet 
Villon generally and almost automatically proceeds by antiphrasis 
and irony, and one could assume rather safely that here he really 
means: I have the book right before me, from which to pick a choice 
prayer for the bishop. When he says “ Le verselet escript septiesme / 


Du pséaulme Deus laudem” (vv. 47-8), escript sounds superfluous | 


and uncalled for — “le verselet septiesme ” would have been normal 
and amply sufficient — unless the line is understood as “the verse 
set down [or written in] as the seventh”; it suggests a strong or 
fresh visual impression. In any case, why this particular Psalm, at 
this initial point? If Villon really refers to it “par cuer,” why is 
this Psalm the one to emerge from his memory, in this crisis of rancor 
and bitterness? Why has he been carrying it in his mind? Or if he 
has just read it, why did he stop at or pick out this very one? By 
his veiled yet extended presentation, not only does he set us wondering 
about the importance that the Psalm holds for him, but he compels us 
to seek out the Psalm ourselves in order to find the unquoted words, 
which certainly no reader could spot “ par cuer” —in fact, there 
is in this a complicated prank, very typical of Villon: if you want to 
know what I mean, he implies, you must read the source and be 
either less “ fetart” than I or as much of a cleric as I, according to 
your interpretation of my ambiguities! 

“ Je ris en pleurs,” he might have interjected right here. A read- 
ing of the Psalm, as a whole and not in one verse alone, is revealing. 


Bonnardot (Paris: Vieweg, 1884); Lothringischer Psalter, ed. Fredrich 
Apfelstedt (Heilbronn: Henninger, 1881); Quincupler Psalterium, Gallicum, 
Romanum, Hebraicum, Vetus, Conciliatum (Paris: H. Estienne, 1509), preface 
by Lefévre d’Etaples. As it is not possible to know exactly what text Villon 
was quoting, Latin citations are given here from the Vulgate. A check with 
other versions shows that there are no variations of any importance for the 
present argument.—Villon’s Testament is quoted from the Longnon-Foulet 
edition. 
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One perceives that it held up to Villon a likeness of himself that must 
have shaken him to his depths. 

The Psalm, like the Testament, opens with an ardent protest. The 
Psalmist assails the wicked by whom he has been compassed about 
with words of hatred, and Villon with equal passion denounces the one 
who has been “ dur et cruel ” to him, “ trop plus que cy ne le raconte ” 
(vv. 25-6). And both retaliate with the most violent imprecations. 
The initial verses of protest, in the Psalm, are aimed at an indefinite 
number of adversaries, and the maledictions at one. This has per- 
plexed the commentators, of whom some believe that the curses are in 
fact those previously hurled by the adversaries at the Psalmist and 
now indignantly quoted by him, as examples of their viciousness, while 
others argue—more convincingly, it would seem—that it is still the 
voice of the Psalmist himself, who now gathers the full force of his 
imprecations upon the head of one adversary among the many. The 
latter interpretation, to Villon, must have been the obvious and only 
one. It is remarkable how in the Testament, a poem full of grievances 
against the many, all the onus of Villon’s wrath similarly concentrates 
on the one hated man. At the age of thirty, “ Que toutes mes hontes 
jeus beues,” he charges the bishop with all the “ maintes peines ” he 
has suffered, 


Lesquelles j’ay toutes receues 
Soubz la main Thibault d’Aussigny.... (vv. 5-6), 


a furious, extravagant charge to make against any one man. After 
going on to consider at length his wasted youth, his poverty, his ill 
star, and his penchant for women as so many causes of his wretched- 
ness, he concludes some seven hundred lines beyond by returning to 
Thibault and blaming him once again. 

Among the numerous imprecations called out by the Psalmist in 
fourteen relentless verses, some to Villon could have seemed as appro- 
priate, for his purpose, as the dies pauci verse. For example: Cum 
tudicatur exeat condemnatus (When he shall be judged let him be 
condemned). If Thibault has shown me harshness and cruelty, 


Je vueil que le Dieu eternel 
Luy soit done semblable a ce compte (vv. 27-8). 


He has not been “ misericors” to me; he may be a bishop, but not 
mine; he may go about making the sign of the cross, but “ moult me 
fut chiche ” and all that I for my part received “soubz la main 
Thibault d’Aussigny ” was “maintes peines”: Non sit illi adiutor 
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(Let there be none to extend kindness unto him) . . . pro eo quod 
non est recordatus facere misecordiam (because that he remembered © 
not to shew mercy) . . . noluit benedictionem et prolongabitur ab eo 


(as he delighted not in blessing, so let it be far from him). 
But the Psalmist out of his imprecations is moved to prayer. He 


implores the God of his praise (Deus laudem meam . . .) to protect | 
and deliver him. In a development in many ways strikingly parallel, | 


Villon, immediately after cursing Thibault, prays in that same vein, 


although his own deliverance (from the “dure prison” at any rate) — 


is a matter of the past: 


Si prie au benoist fils de Dieu, 

Qu’a tous mes besoings je reclame, 
Que ma pauvre priere ait lieu 

Vers luy, de qui tiens corps et ame, 
Qui m’a preservé de maint blasme 

Et franchy de ville puissance. 

Loué soit il... (vv. 49-55). 


This is in part a prayer in support of the previous “ povre priere,” 
the curse invoked against Thibault. So the Psalmist had pleaded 


that his words of malediction be fulfilled. Why then was this a | 
“ povre priere”? Not because of its vindictiveness. This did not | 
trouble the Psalmist, and Villon could not have asked the “ benoist fils | 


de Dieu” to receive a prayer manifestly poor as a prayer. There is 
a hint of irony: the prayer was povre because offered by one allegedly 
“ fetart ” in his reading of Scriptures. But in Villon’s language the 
word povre is also a complex note of humility, self-depreciation, 
and self-pity, in tune with preachings of those mendicants so 
loathed and yet so popular at that time. It could grow into an ex- 
pression of feeling for others: his mother, for example, “ma povre 
mere ... la povre femme,” “femme je suis povrette et ancienne ”; 
or the “povre viellart”; or those “povres vielles sotes,” “ces 
povres fameletes” like the “belle Heaulmiere,” “ povre, seiche, 
megre, menue.” Constantly, the word recurs to label Villon himself: 
“le povre Villon,” “vostre povre escolier Frangoys,” “ povre je suis,” 
“povre de sens et de savoir,” “se pitié de nous povres avez” .... 


In earnest or in jest, he is forever belittling his own figure, setting — 


off his own insignificance, inadequacy, or misfortune. Povreté, which 
has trailed and pursued his family “de petite extrace ”—“ Povreté 


*Italo Siciliano has already brought out the significance of this note in 
Villon; see his Frangois Villon et les thémes poétiques du moyen dge (Paris: 
Colin, 1934), pp. 96, 517-18. 
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tous nous suit et trace ” (v. 277)—becomes, one might say, the con- 
dition villonesque, by which the povre escolier interprets to himself 
and may even be tempted to explain away his woes, and by extension 
the woes of others: “ pitié de nous povres.” Ma povre priere is the 
prayer of “one such as me—le povre Villon”—a humble prayer in 
its way, though ferocious, very much as in the Psalm. 

The poor, in the Psalm as well, occupy a central position. The 
Psalmist is one of them. He laments his waning strength, in words 
that apply all too well to Villon himself: ‘‘ My knees are weak through 
fasting (ietwnio) ; and my flesh faileth of fatness (oleum).” But that 
is not the essence of his condition. “I became also a reproach (oppro- 
brium) unto them,” he says; “. . . I am poor and needy (egenus et 
pauper) and my heart is wounded within me (conturbatum est intra 
me)”; the wicked man persecuted the poor and needy (inopem et 
mendicum) “that he might even slay the broken in heart (com- 
punctum corde).” The prayer rises to its height in the last two 
verses, where the Psalmist “ among the multitude ” praises the Lord: 
“For he shall stand at the right hand of the poor (pauperis), to save 
him from those that condemn his soul ”—or “ my soul” (persequen- 
tibus animam meam), as Villon could have seen in the Latin. The 
Psalmist does not pray that his body may be replenished or healed, but 
only that he may be delivered from persecutions of the soul. Villon 
does at times regret the comforts and joys of the body, but the prayer 
that grows out of his curse is addressed to a Savior “ Qu’a tous mes 
besoings je reclame ” and “ de qui tiens corps et ame.” “ Loué soit- 
il,” he exclaims like the Psalmist, for He has preserved me “ de maint 
blasme [reproach, blasphematory injury, opprobrium] / Et franchy 
de ville puissance.” Here too, the curse is prelude to a prayer about 
deliverance and redemption from debasing oppression. Immediately 
after the “ benoist fils de Dieu,” he praises “ Nostre Dame,” and then 
Louis XI, his royal savior: “le bon roy me delivra” (v. 82). “ Dieu 
vit,” he says a little further; “au plus fort de mes maulx,” He showed 
me a city of hope, in the land of Bourbon (XIII, XIV). 

More significantly perhaps than appears in Italo Siciliano’s dis- 
cussion,® the Testament is patterned after the Lats, a poem of mock- 
liberation. The second poem also opens as an escape, not from an 
alleged martyrdom of love but from the traumatic nightmare of 
Thibault’s oppression. The bishop, no doubt, subjected Villon to 
harsh physical punishment, mentioned in the poem, but that alone 


* Ibid., pp. 467-8. 
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does not account for the virulence and finality of the malediction 


Villon hurls back at the bishop, or for his reluctance to tell everything 


(“dur et cruel / Trop plus que cy ne le raconte.” The rancor went 


deep, to levels plumbed by the Psalmist’s words: “ Let this be the 
reward of mine adversaries (qui detrahunt mihi: who humiliate or 
calumniate me) and of them that speak evil against by soul (qui 


loquuntur mala adversus animam meam). Villon would have hoped | 


that the bishop, of all men, might show him “ misericorde.” Thibault, 
instead, not only failed to grant it, but he failed to hear, understand, or 
believe the voice of a Villon speaking of regeneration. He was the 


most formidable of those “ qui me font telle presse ” and “ En meurté | 


ne me vouldroient veoir ” (vv. 119-20). Such an encounter in Villon’s 
life, as Louis Cons forcefully argued,’ could have been a moral revela- 
tion and catastrophe for him, and may disclose the sense of the whole 
work as a reaction to this experience. Even as he vindictively cele- 
brates his liberation from the unspeakably “dure prison,” Villon 
suggests that he remains in a pitiful state, and has not escaped. He 
regrets that he did not encounter on his way, like Diomedés, “ Ung 
autre piteux Alixandre,” who might have saved him (XVII-XX1I). 
It is also evident that this encounter with Thibault acquainted 
Villon with the terrifying prospect of death. That is implicit in the 
very death curse, called down upon Thibault as Villon elaborately 
protests that he asks for no more than exact retribution. In liberating 
him, he tells us, Louis XI “vie me recouvra” (v. 84), and more 
than once, later, he speaks like one arguing against a death sentence 
that has hung over him (vv. 106, 121 ff. 136, 165). In the “ dure 
prison,” he must have faced the dread penalty. In this sense, too, the 


curse is followed by a celebration of deliverance. But the experience | 


has left its mark. After the release of that opening outburst of protest 
and liberation, his imagination insistently fastens upon visions of 
death, a disintegration of life that he often comes to visualize not only 
as inevitable but as final. “A la mort tout s’assouvit ” (v. 224). 
This kind of ironic retort to the outcry of deliverance, to be sure, is 
not to be found in the Psalm, also silent on other themes important to 
Villon, among which “le temps de ma jeunesse,” women and, of 
course, “ Saturne.” But the Psalm is a revealing companion piece to 
the Testament, providing a context for the introductory curse. The 
poet does everything to invite us to probe the meaning of that mock- 


7 Etat présent des études sur Villon, Etudes Francaises, cahier 37 (Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1936), pp. 139 ff. 
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| prayer, even repeating it, much later, just before the second part of 


the poem, which contains the distribution of legacies. There the bishop 
reappears and stands, a privileged legatee, in advance and outside of 
the formal testament, to receive a second malediction, couched once more 
in bitterly veiled terms implying a settling of accounts (LXXIIT). 
The importance of the reiterated curse calls attention to its source. 
intimated on the first occasion, and its amplest explanation lies in the 
Psalm read in its full sweep as it turns from imprecations against the 
cruel to a prayer for the destitute wounded in heart and soul, and ends 
with praises to the God who protects and liberates. It contains in a 
given balance major themes that Villon will maintain in a similar 
balance, with ironic extensions of his own. It was present in the 
poet’s mind as he constructed his opening stanzas and looked ahead. 
Against that Scriptural background, the passionate outburst against 
Thibault d’Aussigny is fraught with meaning, and what follows is 
commentary, development, and repercussion. 


The Johns Hopkins University NATHAN EDELMAN 


Pero Mexia’s Silva de varia lecidn and Horapollo 


One can observe from a survey of Spanish prose of the sixteenth 
century that one of its salient features is the large number of works 
that may be called commonplace books, or collections of proverbs, 
adages, apothegms, and cuentos. The material was often assembled 
under the title of selva (silva) or jardin and can most conveniently be 
classified under the general term of “miscellanea.” It appears that 
as the works of classical and neo-Latin authors were in a state of 
resurging popularity, curious readers must have felt the need for some 
type of “ digest ” literature or encyclopedic works where these could 
be absorbed and consulted with greater facility. There exist today 
few better or more accessible records of the diffusion and assimilation 
of learned sources at that time. Among the best known, Pero Mexia’s 
Silva de varia lecién, like Antonio de Torquemada’s Jardin de flores 
curiosas,’ is representative of sixteenth-century humanistic trends and 


*For a survey of this genre, consult the estudio preliminar of Menéndez 
Pelayo in his Origenes de la novela, 11, in NBAE, tomo vii (Madrid, 1931), 
l-cli; Marcel Bataillon, Erasmo y Espafa (Mexico, 1950), 11, 241 ff.; Carlos 
Claverfa, “ Humanistas creadores,” Historia general de las literaturas his- 
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predilections, and of these the general interest in emblems, devices 7 
pseudo-hieroglyphics, and iconographic representations can appropri. 
ately be studied in such a work. It will provide a better appreciation” 
of the influence of Horapollo’s Hieroglyphica. f 


One of the most interesting and striking passages, a veritable galaxy | 
of hieroglyphics, is to be found in Mexia’s Silva. In view of the uniqu | 
nature of the passage, and in the absence of a critical edition of the | 
Silva, the text is reproduced below with identification and annotation 
of the hieroglyphics. The passage is contained in Part I, chapter III: | 


“De la sefial y figura de la cruz; cémo antes que Cristo padeciesse en ell; | 
fué acatada y preciada por los d4rabes y egipcios, y como ella de sf es per. | 
fectisima figura. De muchas imagenes y simbolos de los egipcios y sy 

significaciones dellas.” 


Silva? Hieroglyphica * 


... por la imagen y figura del buitre, ff. 229-230: E sendo, che nella spetie 
entendian la naturaleza, porque en de gl’auoltori, in nessun luogo gj | 
estas aves dicen que no se halla _ troua il maschio, ma tutte sian femine 


panicas, ed. G. Diaz-Plaja (Barcelona, 1951), u, 437-488; prologue of A. G. 
de Amezia y Mayo’s to his edition of Antonio de Torquemada’s Jardin de 
flores curiosas (Madrid, 1943), reprinted in Opisculos histérico-literarios 
(Madrid, 1951), 1, 307-330; Professor Amezta’s critical edition of Cervantes’ 
El casamiento engaiioso and Coloquio de los perros (Madrid, 1912), 163-167; 
the introduction of R. Schevill and A. Bonilla to their edition of Persiles y 
Sigismunda (Madrid, 1914), xxii-xxvii; James H. Elsdon, “On the life and 
works of the Spanish humanist Antonio de Torquemada,” University of 
California Publications in Modern Philology, xx (1937-41), 132-185; Alfonso 
Reyes, “De un autor censurado en el ‘Quijote’ (Torquemada),” Cuadernos 
Americanos, XXxvVI (1947), n. 6, 189-224; George Davis Crow, “ Antonio de 
Torquemada, Spanish Dialogue Writer of the Sixteenth Century,” Hispania, 
XXxvIlI (1955), 265-271; the best study on Mexia is an unpublished disserta- 
tion by Philip A. Turner, “Some Aspects of the Ideology of Pero Mexia” 
(Harvard, 1949). One should not expect many references to emblems or devices 
in works such as Melchor de Santa Cruz, Floresta espaiola, for it mainly 
includes, as the author states in the prologue, “cosas de su patria; y es la 
recopilacién de sentencias y dichos espaiioles.” The same can be stated for the 
Misceldénea of Luis Zapata, Los veinte libros del peregrino curioso y grandezas 


de Espaia by Bartolomé de Villalva y Estafia, and Las seiscientas apotegmas 
of Juan Rufo; for related works consult introduction by Professor Amezta to 
Rufo’s work (Madrid, 1922), reprinted in Optsculos histérico-literarios, 1, | 
128-193. 

*Pero Mexia, Silva de varia lecién, ed. Justo Garefa Soriano (Madrid: 
Sociedad de bibliéfilos espafioles, 1933), 1, 27-30. In establishing his text, 
the editor unfortunately did not explain his editorial procedure very clearly. 
Professor Garcia Soriano, using the Sevilla, Juan Cromberger, 1540, text as 
the basis for the Biblidfilos edition, apparently placed in brackets any material 
in the Sevilla, Dominico de Robertis, 1540, edition, or any bibliographical 
comment found in subsequent editions. I am here indebted to Dr. Philip A. 
Turner for kindly furnishing me information on this matter. I have personally 
examined the following editions of the Silva, where the passage in brackets is 
not included: Sevilla, Juan Cromberger, 1542; Jbid., 1543; Anvers, M. Nucio, 
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Silva Hieroglyphica 
macho; lo cual Amiano Marcelino’... chiaro si mostra, per qual cagione 
también escribe.* i sacerdoti dell’Egitto per questo 
veello . . . intendeuano la madre, 
ouero la natura. 


E por el gaviln o halcén significaban f. 273: Diodoro vuole, che sia signifi- 
la cosa que se hace a gran priesa, por cata la prestezza por lo sparviere 
ser grande la ligereza destas aves. volante. ... 


También por el abeja mostraban y FF. 328: Meritamente per tanto, quelli, 

entendfan el Rey, porque ha de tener che hauessero voluto mostrar’ un Ré 

miel y aguijén; . . , soleuano proporre un sciame 
d’api. 


1544; Italian translation, Venice, 1547. The passage in brackets is included, 
e.g. in the editions of Valladolid, 1550; Leén de Francia: herederos de Iacobo 
de Iunta, 1556; Sevilla, 1563; Anvers: viuda de M. Nucio, 1564: Sevilla: 
Francisco Diaz, 1587; Madrid: Luis Sanchez, 1602; Italian translation: 
Venice, 1556. 

*For the annotations we are citing from the following edition: Giovanni 
Pierio Valeriano, I Hieroglifici ouero Commentarii delle occulte significationi 
de gl’Egitij, & altre Nationi ... (Venetia: Gio: Battista Combi, 1625). The 
first edition of Horapollo’s Hieroglyphica was printed in Venice by Aldus in 
1505. A Latin translation by Trebatius was published in Augsburg in 1515; 
other editions of Trebatius’ translation were as follows: Basel, 1518; Paris, 
1521; Paris, 1530; Basel, 1534; Venice, 1538; Lugduni, 1542. The first edition 
of the elaboration by Giovanni Pierio Valeriano is that of Basel, 1556. Consult 
Ludwig Volkmann, Bilderschriften der Renaissance (Leipzig, 1923); Karl 
Giehlow, “Die Hieroglyphenkunde des Humanismus in der Allegorie der 
Renaissance,” Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerh. Kaiser- 
hauses, Vienna, xxx1r (1915); C. P. Burger, Jr., “ Het Hieroglyphenschift van 
de Renaissance,” Het Boek, x1rr (1924), 273-300; Hellmut Rosenfeld, Das 
deutsche Bildgedicht (Leipzig, 1935), 46-52; the critical edition of Horapollo’s 
Hieroglyphica by F. Sbordone (Napoli: Loffredo, 1940) ; The Hieroglyphics of 
Horapollo, translated by Professor George Boas (New York: Pantheon, 1950) ; 
Mario Praz, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery. Vol. 1. A Bibliography 
of Hmblem Books (London, 1947). 

‘Cf. Ammianus Marcellinus, Rerum gestarum libri qui supersunt, ed. V. 
Gardthausen (Leipzig: Teubner, 1874), 1, 118: “Cuius rei scientiam his 
inseram duobus exemplis monstrari sufficiet: per vulturem naturae vocabulum 
pandunt, quia mares nullos posse inter has alites inveniri, rationes memorant 
—. . . -” Mexfa sometimes seems to contradict his supposed source. 

is may be accounted for by the fact that originally the author may have gone 
to Diodorus Siculus, Tacitus, Strabo, or Pliny for his material on hieroglyphics 
and that the Latin translation by Trebatius of Horapollo’s Hieroglyphica came 
to his attention at a later date. It appears that after the author inserted the 
reference to Horapollo in a later edition of the Silva (e.g. Valladolid, 1550), 
he failed to verify as to the consistencies in his reference works. Cf. Silva, 
ed. cit., pp. 28-29: “.. . es asf que los egipcios, antes que tuviesen letras, 
significaban y escribfan las cosas con figuras y caracteres y con imagines de 
diversas cosas, como drboles, aves, animales y miembros particulares dellos; y 
tenian ya sabido que significaba cada cosa, por el grande uso de ello, y porque 
asi lo iban monstrando los padres a los hijos, y se tenfa ya regla y certidumbre 
desto. Lo cual testifica Cornelio Tacito en el libro décimo y cuarto, y Estrabén 
en el décimo séptimo, y Diodoro Sfculo en el principio del cuarto; de los cuales, 
y de Plinio en algunas partes, saqué yo las que aqui diré.” 
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Silva 


y por un dragén o culebra, metido la 
cola en la boca, entendian el aifio, 
porque acaba donde comienza. 


La cabeza del lobo mostraba el tiempo 
pasado, porque este animal es muy 
olvidadizo. La cabeza del leén daba 
a entender el tiempo presente, por su 
fuerza y poder. Ponian asi mismo la 
figura y imagen del perro, que halaga 
y lambe, por el tiempo venidero, por- 
que siempre nos convida con esperanza, 


Y la tierra significaban por el buey, 
por lo mucho que este animal trabaja. 


E asf la cigiiefia era simbolo y signifi- 
eacién de la justicia, porque dicen, 
que mantiene esta ave a sus padres en 
la vejez, en remuneracién de lo que les 
proveyeron ellos en el nido. 


Al envidioso mostraban por el angui- 
lla, porque no hace compafifa con los 


otros peces. 


Y el hombre liberal y franco era en- 
tendido por la mano derecha, exten- 
didos los dedos. 


354 


. Hieroglyphica 


ff. 180-181: Ma torniamo hormai 4] 


nostro Serpe . . . che confondono lk 
sua figura, quando é riuolto in cerchio, 
e quando egli ascende la coda, hor la 
morde, hor la pasce; il che s’ha da 
distinguere in questo modo. Tutte 
quelle cose, che son dette della varieta, 


e reciproco ritorno del Mondo, e dell’. | 


anno, s’intendono per il morso della 
coda; ma quando significano I’eternita, 
ouero, come vogliono alcuni, l’euo, e 


il secolo, dipingeuano il serpe che — 


hauesse la coda solamente raccolta 
sotto il corpo, in modo che stesse 
ascosta, perche cosi s’intendeua quel 
perpetuo circuito. 


f. 64 (la memoria): Di qui, é ancora, 


che il cane si spiglia per il ritratto | 


della memoria, la quale ha riguardo 
alle cose passate; e cid significa il 
cane, che si vede nelle tre capi, con i 
quali é figurata la prudenza, e questo 
significa il capo del cane, che ris- 
guarda le cose passate. La testa del 
leone ne mostra la consideratione delle 
cose presente; e quella del lupo sig- 
nifica la prouidenza delle future. 


f. 37: il bue rappresentd la terra. 


(Cicogna = symbol of piety) 

ff. 215-216: ... poiche hauendo ella 
gran cura de suoi genitori, quando 
sono venuti nella vecchiezza . . . [Cf. 
Alciato, Emblem XXX: “Gratiam 
referendam.”’] 


f. 373: . che gl’Egittiani habbino 
per l’anguilla figurato, che per la sus 
figura intendeuano l’huomo, da se 
seacciati tutti gl’altri huomini, re- 
tirandosi da se. ... [Cf. Alciato, 
Emblem XXI: “In deprehensum.”] 


See Hieroglyphica, f. 449, article en- 
titled “ liberalita.” 
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Silva Hieroglyphica 


La avaricia y escaseza, por la izqui- f. 456: ... la mano sinistra con le 
erda cerrado el pufio. dita strette per la tenacita & avaritia 


¥ el cocodrillo, animal nocivo y malo, f. 368: Per tutto quest’animale [co- 

significaba el hombre malo. codrillo}] scolpito, figurauasi appresso 
gl’Egittiani, secondo dice Diodoro, il 
male, il danno, e la rouina 


E la pintura del ojo abierto, el hombre _f. 414: Appresso i sacerdoci d’Egitto 

bueno y guardador de justicia. s’é trouato, che prima d’ogn’altra 
cosa per il hieroglifico d’vn occhio 
aperto era significato quello, ch’é os- 
seruatore della giustitia ... 


Por el ofdo entendian la memoria. f. 88: Le orecchie tese del ceruo, esser 
segno d’vn sottile vdito ... [See 
also f. 422.] 


Para dar a entender un hombre de_ f. 163: Plutareco . . . afferma.. . 
gran memoria, pintaban una liebre che per il simulacro della lepre ierogli- 
muy derechas las orejas. Finalmente, ficamente appresso gl’Egittiani s’in- 
asf tenfan para todas las cosas dende l’vdito. . . . 

gines y caracteres y figuras, por do se 

entendfan, como si por letras se es- 

cribiera. [De las cuales hizo libro 

particular Oroapulo, autor Griego, el 

cual tradujo en lengua Latina Ber- 

nardino Trebacio, donde el que fuere 

eurioso hallardé muchas cosas apacibles 

y provechosas. ] 


It should be of interest to point out that neither Horapollo nor 
Trebatius are included in the list of “ autores y libros” appended to 
the Silva. In the list, one does find, however, the names of Ammianus, 
Tacitus, Strabo, and Diodorus Siculus. There are still other passages 
which indicate Mexia’s knowledge of and interest in iconographic 
and emblematic subjects and representations. Chapter 38 of Part II 
is entitled “Cémo los romanos y muchos antiguos creyeron haber 
fortuna y la ponfan entre la vanidad de Dioses; y las diversas maneras 
y formas cémo la pintaban. Y como no hay fortuna, y el cristiano todo 
lo ha de atribuir a Dios.” Here we find some traditional or common- 
place iconographic descriptions of Fortuna such as: 


(p. 496) Cebes filésofo, pintaba la Fortuna en figura de una mujer como 
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furiosa y sin seso, y puesta de pies sobre una piedra redonda, significando gy 


poca firmeza. 


- Las Scitas la pintan una mujer sin pies, pero con manos y alas, y e 


ponianla sin pies, podque nunca esté firme ni para; con alas, por la priesa con 
que camina ... 


Or the following description of Ocasién in Part IV, chapter 8 (II, 
290): 


. . . hicieron su estatua y imagen muy discretamente, significando en ella su 
naturaleza y condicién; la cual era una doncella o, segfin los griegos, un 
mochacho que estaba puesto de pies sobre una rueda movible, la cual tenfs 
muchos cabellos en la frente y delantera, que le cubrian el rostro, y era calva 
y pelada todo el cerebro.® 


Chapter 19 of Part IV (Part IV is included for the first time in the 
Valladolid, 1550-51 edition of the Silva) presents a list of symbolic 
devices assigned to each month of the year. The image representing 
the year is again the one pertaining to the snake, commented upon 
earlier. 


The Johns Hopkins University KARL LUDWIG SELIG 


*Cf. Alciato, Emblem 131; “Remedia in arduo, mala in prono esse” and 
Emblem 122: “In Occasionem.” Antonio de Torquemada in the fourth tratado 
of his Jardin de flores curiosas (ed. cit., p. 196) lists an entire catalogue of 
traditional representations of fortuna and ocasién. Gutierre Marqués de 
Careaga in Desengafio de fortuna (Madrid, 1612) devotes chapter four to the 
standard representations of fortuna, from Classical antiquity to references to 
Torquemada and Alciato’s Emblemata. See also the introductory poem to the 
Quijote, ed. Schevill and Bonilla, 1, 42; Juan de Aranda, Lugares comunes de 
conceptos, dichos, y sentencias, en diversas materias (Sevilla, 1595), p. 143; 
Juan Pérez de Moya, Philosophia secreta (Madrid, 1585), p. 173v. For the 
tradition of Fortuna and Occasio, see especially Professor E. Panofsky, Studies 
in Iconology (New York, 1939), pp. 72 ff: Rudolf Wittkower, “Chance, Time, 
and Virtue,” Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1 (1937-38), 313-321; A. 
Warburg, Gesammelte Schriften (Leipzig, 1932) 1, 150, 358-59; H. R. Patch, 
The goddess Fortuna in medieval literature (Cambridge, 1927), pp. 115 ff. 

“For this tradition, consult Josef Strzygowski, Die calenderbilder des 
chronographen vom jahre 354 (Berlin, 1888); Doro Levi, “The Allegories of 
the Months in Classical Art,” The Art Bulletin, xx111 (1941), 351-391; James 
Carson Webster, The Labor of the Months in Antique and Medieval Art 
(Evanston and Chicago, 1938). 
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__ A Forgotten Play: 
s,y_ - La Roche-Guilhen’s Rare en Tout (1677) 


COR 


Mlle de la Roche-Guilhen’s only play has been long forgotten,* 
having been granted no more than fleeting recognition for some time. 
(IL,| ‘The late Professor H. Carrington Lancaster states in his study of 
seventeenth-century dramatic literature that “another play produced 
by a French person residing in England is Rare en Tout,” but he adds 
un that he knows of its existence only because “it is listed in Soleinne 
enfs | (no. 3510) as played at Whitehall before the King” and because 
ava | «Paul Lacroix indicates the subject as that of a Gascon ‘ que l’auteur 
fait passer sous les fourches caudines du ridicule et qu’il livre sans 
the | pitié au rire anglais’.”* Professor Allardyce Nicoll, in his account 
olie of the Restoration stage, notes that “in May 1677 appeared another 
opera, this time by Madame La Roche-Guilhen, entitled Rare en 
Tout.”* Since these two authorities give but such brief mention of 
Rare en Tout, it seems reasonable that a word be said about this work, 
of which Brunet wrote: “ Cette piéce peu connue n’a été vendue que 
e] 3 fr. de Soleinne, quoique une note du Catal. 11, no. 3510 en eit fait 
remarquer la grande rareté et l’importance.” * 

The first act starts with a scene of one hundred lines of expository 
monologue lengthy enough to assume the function of the imme- 
diately preceding “ Prologue,” this formal prologue becoming in 
retrospect a sort of opening tableau ® since La Treille, the valet, sets 


1I know of two copies in the United States, one at Yale University and the 
other at the Newberry Library in Chicago. The catalogue of the British 


nd Museum lists a copy along with other works that may or may not be by her. 
1do For bio-bibliography, cf. P. L. Jacob, Le Grand Alcandre frustré, réimpression 
of textuelle faite sur V’édition de 1696, avec une notice bibliographique (San 
de Remo, 1874); Biographie universelle, ancienne et moderne (Paris, 1824), 
the XXxvilI, 316-317; Dictionnaire des lettres frangaises; le diax-septiéme siecle 
to (Paris, 1954), ed. Cardinal Georges Grente, p. 589, Abbé Joseph de la Porté 
the Histoire littéraire des femmes frangoises (Paris, 1769), 11, 70-130. 

de 24 History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century 
3; (Baltimore, 1929-1942) Part IV, p. 474. Dr. Lancaster also points out that 
he  — Paul Lacroix credits the play with importance since it indicates that La Roche- 
ies Guilhen was attached to the court of “Jacques II,” meaning, he supposes, 
ne, Charles II, who was reigning in 1677. 

A. * Allardyce Nicoll, A History of English Drama, 1660-1900 (Cambridge, 


sh, 1952), 1, 133-134. 

*Jaeques-Charles Brunet, Manuel du libraire et de lVamateur de livres 
les (Berlin, 1922), m2, col. 848. 

of *The play is composed of 1001 verses. The prologue contains 106; Act I, 
es 270; the “interméde” after Act I, 54; Act II, 212; the “ interméde” after 
rt Act II, 42; Act III, 208; the epilogue, 109. Thus the prologue and the epilogue 
are of nearly equal length, as are the two “ intermédes ” and the last two acts, 
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the stage for the drama in his initial hundred lines. The action By 


then quickly promoted once La Treille has finished his speech, and the 


ensuing intrigue follows the pattern of master and valet in pursuit of | 


mistress and maid. 


The plot revolves about Rare-en-tout, who has left France for Eng. 


land in search of Climeine. He finds his beloved only to become 
enamoured of another beauty, Isabelle, who happens to be a guest ata | 
musicale being held in Climeine’s home. But the newly beloved is 


destined by her aged father to marriage with another man. However, 
a Gascon to the core, Rare-en-tout sings his way into Isabelle’s heart | 


after he learns from La Treille, ever his faithful valet, that Isabelle 
cannot withstand the charms of music. A period of mutual attraction 


i 


prevails until Isabelle’s affections are cooled upon overhearing Rar. | 


en-tout’s heartless words about love. Finette, faithful maid that she 


is, dismisses La Treille’s suit although she too had inclined at first to | 
turn a tender ear to his outpourings. Thus both the master’s and the - 
valet’s affairs wax and wane in parallel fashion. But Rare-en-tout | 


saves the day by offering his valet a purse and suggesting that they 
both leave for greener pastures. 

The comedy is framed and interspersed with music and the dance. 
In the prologue, “une foule de Nations,” doubtlessly waving or robed 
in colorful flags, affords what could not have failed to be a stirring 
spectacle.* The “ interméde ” between the first and second acts con- 
tains a dance by fishermen on the banks of the Thames; pulling their 
nets to shore, they give evidence of their delight upon seeing Triton: 
and Nereids perform “ une dance [sic] agreable.” The stage directions 
for the epilogue indicate that a “feste Pastoralle ” is to close the 
performance. 


The musical element is present in even greater abundance than | 


} 


the dance: the former appears in the prologue, “ intermédes,” and 
epilogue ; the evolution of the plot depends in largest measure upon the 
predilection or, more exactly, the mania of the principal characters for 
music. The prologue consists of a chorus, a soloist, and a trio per- 
forming in antiphonal manner. The choir is on stage again in the 
first “ interméde,” furnishing brief development of themes introduced 
by Tritons singing solo or in trio, and by Nereids, singing solo or in 
duet. 


* No stage instructions are proffered in the printed version of the play, but 
La Roche-Guilhen might well have taken it for granted that such a colorful 
suggestion would be elaborated in full fashion. 
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on is) The second “ interméde ” offers a concert given by Rare-en-tout in 
d the _ honor of his latest love, Isabelle. There are five solos, by both men or 
it of women, a duet by women, a trio of male voices, and a short coda by 
the chorus. The epilogue contains solos and duets by shepherds, 

Eng. | shepherdesses, and satyrs, with one instance of chant between the en- 
semble on the one hand and a shepherd and a satyr on the other. The 


come 

‘ata, chorus terminates the play with reflections of their own. 

od is” The lyric approach is also employed by the characters within the 
ever, { framework of the comedy proper since they are addicted to song for one 
heart -~-«srreason or another. Rare-en-tout falls in love with an unknown woman 
belle merely because he hears her singing at night (1, vv. 29-37). This 
tion “belle chanteuse ” has a concert at her home once a week, it is learned 


2are.| subsequently (1, vv. 65-66) ; and she sings a song to which Rare-en- 
+ she _—sctout’s rival responds in kind (1, vv. 167-170). No one gains favor in 
stt) | _ this lady’s eyes without the gift of song (1, v. 228). Finette, musical 
1 the _ maid to a musical heroine, has obtained a position in Isabelle’s house- 
tout| hold only because she is able to play the “clavesin” (1, v. 230). In 
they fact, Finette herself insists that La Treille sing “quelque air de 
ballet ” to the accompaniment of her “ epinette ” (1, vv. 244-5). 

The second act begins with a boast by Rare-en-tout that he has 
obed been assured of having the voice of an angel (11, v. 7), and La Treille 
refers to Finette’s insistance that her suitor be able to “ preluder du 
moins avec un instrument” (11, v. 18). The second scene of the 
heir second act contains songs by Rare-en-tout (vv. 55-62) and Isabelle 
(vv. 86-92). At verse 100 no words are given for the English air that 
is sung by the Gascon, nor for Isabelle’s response, Finette’s song to La 
the Treille, Isabelle’s second solo—possibly because these songs were sung 
in English and were therefore left to the actors’ and actresses’ accord. 
The third act contains no singing, Rare-en-tout’s callous nature leaving 
and no room for harmony. 

It must be said that Rare en Tout is not a great play. But it is a 


the | 

‘for!  Tich and strikingly relevant document for students of the Restoration 

per: stage. It has the seeds of opera in it; it makes use of the ballet-type 

the spectacle. And, as well as affording an instance of a French play on 

reed English soil, it contains a choric plea for peace among the nations of 

in __ the earth as well as between the sexes. But, perhaps too much a child 
of its day, it had to die in and with its time. 
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L,’"Idée superlative dans les 
romans de Jean Giraudoux 


Un examen général du style giralducien ne pourrait se passer de 
mentionner l’emploi du superlatif ou des mots universels dans 
Vceuvre, facteur qui a été noté par un grand nombre de critiques.’ 
L’auteur se plait dans l’emploi des mots superlatifs ou 4 sens super- 
latif, généralisants ou individualisants. Les exemples foisonnent dans 
toute son ceuvre, amenés par des mots de caractére superlatif.* 

Premier en est caractéristique: “J’avais pour la premiére fois un 
amour . . . Pour la premiére fois les autobus effleuraient un homme 
vraiment seul . . .” (France, p. 223); “. . . le premier des hommes 
pour cette jeune fille extraordinaire: le premier qui l’inviterait 4 
monter dans son lit ” (Choiz, p. 32); “. . . pour la premiére fois elle 
était 4 Paise . . .” (Choiz, p. 146). Giraudoux révéle par son usage 
constant de tels mots l’attraction qu’a sur lui ce qui est rare ou ex- 
ceptionnel. Les cas de “ premier ” appliqué aux personnes, aux objets, 
aux incidents, sont extrémement fréquents. 

Moins commun, son antonyme dernier n’est pas négligé. Le mot 
est répété trois fois au moment du départ de Suzanne: “.. . dédai- 
gnant la derniére verdure, la derniére église, . . . le dernier des oiseaux 
venus pour picorer sur le pont . . .” (Suzanne, p. 47). La rentrée 
des Francais en Alsace: “... je sens . .. la derniére minute des 
quarante-huit ans frémir comme une frange ” (Clio, p. 108). 

Le mot seul crée des hyperboles typiquement giralduciennes: 
“... 1a seule femme dont l’amour vieillissait le visage .. .” 
(Bardini, p. 18); “La seule idée précise qu’il efit d’une aventure 
amoureuse, la seule assurance, et partant la seule sécurité...” 
(France, p. 47); “... le seul plénipotentiaire . . . qui efit recréé 
Europe avec générosité, et le seul, sans exception, avec compétence ” 
(Bella, p. 7). Parfois c’est Padverbe qu’il emploie. Parlant de la 


+ Plusieurs critiques ont considéré ce point comme une des bases du concept 
giralducien de l’univers. Voir, par exemple: J.-P. Sartre, “ Jean Giraudoux 
et la philosophie d’Aristote,” N.R.F., Liv (1 mars 1940), 339-354; C.-E. 
Magny, Précieuw Giraudour (Paris, 1945), chap. II. 

*Les éditions citées, toutes publiées chez Grasset, sont les suivantes: Le 
France sentimentale (France dans le texte), 20éme éd., 1945; Choia des élues 
(Choir), 59éme éd., 1950; Suzanne et le Pacifique (Suzanne), 62éme éd., 1949; 
Adorable Clio (Clio), 1949; Aventures de Jéréme Bardini (Bardini), nouvelle 
éd., 1949; Bella, 90éme éd., 1949; Siegfried et le Limousin (Siegfried), 107é¢me 
éd., 1949; Simon le pathétique (Simon), 69éme éd., 1950; L’Ecole des indif- 
férents (Ecole), éd. définitive, 1945; Hlpénor, nouvelle éd., 1950; Eglantine, 
54éme éd., 1949. 
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religion en France: “La seulement elle n’était que civilisation, que 
perfection . . . La, seulement . . . la religion amenait homme a 
une espéce d’aise terrestre . . .” (France, p. 20). On a l’impression 
que Giraudoux se meut dans un monde oi le cas exceptionnel est le 
commun car il se présente si souvent. Il semble changer les valeurs 
ordinaires au préjudice de tout ce qui existe autour des cas superlatifs. 

Au lieu d’étre un mot a sens superlatif, ce sera souvent le superlatif 
de V'adjectif qui servira: “[a propos d’un article de journal]... 
ce que j’avais trouvé de plus impartial et de plus élevé . . .” (Steg- 
fried, p. 9); “. . . un seul [paradisier], le plus faible et le plus petit, 
fut tué, et, comme si la plus légére proie de Vile lui avait suffi, le 
printemps disparut” (Suzanne, p. 97); (en voyage) “... je me 
faisais indiquer le plus haut clocher, le plus haut beffroi. J’aimais 
cette ascension . . . 4 la plus grande hauteur . . .” (Simon, p. 41). 

Tout est employé avec toute sa force globale: “. . . nous savions 
par coeur tous les vers, toutes les ripostes sublimes ” (Simon, p. 32) ; 
“ J’admettais tous les écarts . . . tout ce qui me vexait quand j’étais 
enfant...” (Simon, p. 89); “.. . tout restait silencieux... 
toutes les branches . . . tous les arbres . . .” (Suzanne, p. 9). 

Giraudoux généralise aussi sur toute ou une partie d’une espéce avec 
usage de chaque. “Chaque maison, chaque objet n’est plus qu’un 
are-boutant d’ombre .. .” (Ecole, p. 22). “Chaque échafaudage 
autour d’une église l’arrétait ...” (France, p. 108). “Chaque 
peuplier frissonnant, chaque ruisseau coulant, chaque ramier attardé 
soffrait de lui-méme . . .” (Suzanne, p. 19). De temps en temps le 
pronom indéfini remplace l’adpectif. ‘“ Chacune de ces maisons . . . 
était dans la rue une note . . .” (Suzanne, p. 22). 

Pour les adverbes de temps jamais et toujours, il appuie sur leur sens 
superlatif. “ Elle regarda . . . cet homme qu’elle n’aurait plus, plus 
jamais ...de raison de rappeler...” (Bardini, p. 33-34). 
“ Jamais femme ne comprit mieux le réle de la femme ” (Bella, p. 33). 
“ Jamais la terre n’avait été instrument plus muet ” (France, p. 194). 
On notera que pour amplifier la valeur du mot, Giraudoux le place 
souvent au début d’une phrase. 

Tl n’en est pas de méme pour toujours: “. . . les drames qui se 
jouent dans une ville se jouent toujours . . . entre un numéro restreint 
de personnages ” (Siegfried, p. 128) ; “ Les sauterelles surtout toujours 
de trois espéces . . .” (France, p. 185); “. . . un épervier solitaire 
et toujours lumineux . . .” (Suzanne, p. 9). 
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Parfois les superlatifs s’accumulent et forment une série frappante, 
Dans un “hymne de haine” allemand, nous trouvons: “. . . le} 
Anglais ne sont pas les plus insupportables, mais les Frangais. La} 
France est le plus mesquin, le plus cruel peuple de la terre, unique | 
chez qui tout sentiment du droit s’est éteint pour toujours. C’est le 
peuple le plus pourvu en vices . . . De méme qu’on ne trouve dans} 


aucun pays civilisé autant d’étres sales et mal lavés qu’en France, de 
méme on ne trouve nulle part autant de fard ” (Siegfried, p. 177). 
Parvenir 4 une explication valable de cet usage de l’idée superlative | 
serait impossible maintenant qu’on ne peut plus interroger l’auteur Li 
sur le caractére naturel ou recherché de cet effet. Nour sei:mes pour- Py] 
tant de l’avis de plusieurs autres critiques, que la jeunesse d’esprit de vi 
Giraudoux en est responsable. Leurs expressions diverses tendent 4 la m 
méme idée, Teuler trouvant la tonalité d’expression celle du mond} su 
de l’enfant, Guéguen consacrant un article a ce qu’il appelle “le styl 
de l’adolescence.” * Peut-étre que toutes les premiéres places obtenues i 
par Giraudoux, en dissertations, en thémes, en concours, ont réagi sur 
lui pour former un état d’esprit superlatif permanent. % 
J.-P. Sartre remarque aussi un procédé pour renforcer une ide> 
superlative, l’exception proverbiale qui confirme la régle.* 
trouvons, par exemple: “. . . Etienne voit tout, excepté ce qui est} Jg 
devant lui . . .” (cole, p. 9), ou: “ Elles déjeunérent sur le banc at 
. « « , nourrissant les oiseaux de leurs miettes, 4 part un, un suspect, F 
qui était la pour les voir, et non pour manger . . .” (Choiz, p. 65). le 
Mais c’est moyen auquel Giraudoux fait appel bien moins souvent, ir 
pour donner plus de force, qu’ la répétition du méme mot superlatif. ay 
Il use rarement, mais avec une puissance suggestive, de la répétition e’ 
d’un adjectif: “. . . le navire était blanc, blanc; la mer bleue, bleue.” li 
(Suzanne, p. 44) ; “ Une lune ronde, ronde . . .” (Suzanne, p. 9). le 
Cette tendance vers l’emploi de l’idée superlative donne lieu chez al 
Giraudoux a la création de types de ce qu’il décrit. L’article profond di 


de Sartre déja mentionné démontre avec une certaine justesse que 
Vauteur aboutit 4 l’Idée platonicienne, du moins en ce qui concerne | 
les personnages, l’illustrant avec Jacques, fils d’Edmée dans Choiz des 
élwes, qui incarne le concept du “ petit garcon naif.” Les exemples de 
telles simplifications sont nombreux au cours de ses romans. Une 


* Gabriel Teuler, “ Un Aspect de Giraudoux,” Revue d’Alger, 11, no. 7 (1945), | 
pp. 203-208; Pierre Guéguen, “ Giraudoux ou le style de l’adolescence,” Europe, | 
mars 1947, pp. 27-41. 

«J.-P. Sartre, loc. cit., pp. 341-342. 
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compagne de Suzanne sur le bateau réduit toutes ses réactions a |’ex- 
clamation “ Amour! . . .”; “c’est qu’elle pensait bien . . . a quel- 
que chose comme Amour . . .” (Suzanne, p. 47). Le petit homme 
qui ne voit les grands événements que sous l’angle rapetissé de sa 
médiocre vie, c’est Elpénor, “ spécimen de tous les milliers d’ignorants 
et d’anonymes peu curieux qui sont le canevas des époques illustres 

.. 1 Il connaissait Achille pour avoir décrotté son talon un jour de 
boue, Ajax pour en avoir regu un crachat 4 son banc dans la triréme. 
... Le jour de la prise de Troie, il nettoyait la cuvette d’Hécube. 
Le jour de la colére d’Achille, il était de corvée aux oignons ” (Hlpénor, 
pp. 149-150). Le caractére de contradiction est représenté par Gene- 
vieve dans Siegfried et le Limousin: “J’ai quitté le couvent directe- 
ment pour l’atelier Quentin, mais je ne crois en Dieu que l’été. Je 
suis divorcée, mais je continue 4 vivre avec mon mari... [et] 
pesant, quoique toujours mourante, le poids de la santé absolue . . .” 
(Siegfried, pp. 56-57). 

Giraudoux ne réserve pas cette simplification 4 ses personnages. II 
l’étend A tous les domaines, mettant souvent en valeur, par l’usage du 
démonstratif “ce,” le nom dont le caractére est ramené a un seul 
trait. “ Mon pays était done cette nation ov il n’était d’échos que pour 
la voix des avocats! Les avocats de mon pays étaient donc ces hommes 
au visage toujours tourné vers le passé . . .” (Bella, p. 34). Pour 
Fontranges, type lui-méme du vieux gentilhomme amateur de chasse, 
le miracle de saint Hubert semble se reproduire “avec cette tendre 
ironie qui forgait le cerf 4 implorer la mort des perdrix et des biches, 
avec cette absence de crucifix dans la ramure pour bien préciser que 
c’était simplement un petit miracle de famille . . .” (E£glantine, p. 
130). La réalisation du prototype arrive 4 son point culminant avec— 
le cornichon qu’Edmée choisit pour son mari, “. . . celui qui, par son 
architecture, sa sculpture, ses reliefs, revendiquait le titre de cornichon 
du chef de famille . . .” (Choiz, p. 22). 
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REVIEWS 


Gordon Worth O’Brien, Renaissance Poetics and the Problem of 
Power (Chicago: Institute of Elizabethan Studies, 1956. xxvi + 127 
pp. Institute of Elizabethan Studies Publication, 2. $3.50; $2.75 to 
libraries and instructors). THIS is a thoughtful study of cosmic 
imagery in the Renaissance. It deals with the logic and significance 
of those passages which show the great chain of being exploding 
upwards into celestial disorder from a cause so obscure as a tempest 
in the microcosmic mind of man. And it relates them to those 
passages in which the poets image forth man as a god greatly tramp- 
ling on the stars with which he makes his own destiny. 

If I understand it, the argument of this difficult book runs like this. 
The “absolute poet ” of the Renaissance aimed at “ invigorating the 
language of ethics and theology ” (xiv) so that he might, in Sidney’s 
phrase, “maketh you see God coming in his majesty” (xvi). The 
trials of Christian’s journey are easy of dramatic depiction ; the charms 
of the celestial city are less easily proved on an audience’s pulses. 
Dante had accomplished it when he anatomised the great rose of light, 
but Dante’s was a static heaven created out of Plotinus’ heritage 
epitomised after a thousand years of Christian refinement by Aquinas. 
And this problem was impertinent for the Renaissance because, even 
while doing lip-service to the Gospel theology of peace and “ calmness 
of mind,” it found itself with a quite different conception of glory. 
“The objective of the magician, the moralist, the poet and the saint 
is all one: it is to be the Artist-God.... Action is its essence. True 
religion is lively: it envisions, as Lord Herbert said, the agile as well 
as the perfect ” (120). O’Brien discovers that the difference had been 
evolved through the growth of Christian humanism, and that its 
Renaissance expression was centralised around two “ avatars.” “The 
clear spirit” is “the avatar of knowledge” dealt with in the first 
chapter ; “ microcosmos ” is the intimately related “avatar of power” 
examined in the second and last chapter. 

The Galenic idea of Spirit as simply a “third something” of 
supracorporeal refinement between body and soul was fused by Ficino 
with the Plotinian “third something ” which was the “ Animate” 
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that enabled mind to infer the “ glory and wisdom of God from the 
works of God” (24). By yet more confusing chance, Plotinus had 
discussed the Animate in mirror imagery. When the Renaissance 
Platonists returned to Scripture with a concept of Spirit born of this 
confusion, they found the Pauline confirmation that “now we see 
through a glasse, darkely: but then face to face.” Reading further, 
they found the mirror again in the second epistle to Corinthians and in 
James. The traditions and the images merge until the mirror, 
cleared of its darkness, becomes that self-knowledge which “ reflected 
the brow of deity.” “The danger lies in assuming that one can 
conceive profitable and ‘safe’ ideas from such knowledge before the 
full maturity, that is, before the transfiguration of one’s nature. . .” 
(10). However, Ficino and the Platonic tradition which followed 
after him into the English Renaissance felt that “ grasping universal 
being is not the end of knowledge. The end comes only with the 
resurrection of the body. ... Ficino cannot thus be accused of 
anticipating human nature resurrected. But he does insist that we 
can purify our glassy essence this side of paradise. The sin of Adam 
frustrates not our desire to know but our desire to use for eternal 
happiness, here and now, what we can know” (20-30). Thus we 
have a “ mind as vast as what it knows ” (7) and yet with a semblance 
of saving humility. Yet only a semblance, for “Such glorious con- 
ceptions of the spirit of the temporal man as we see presented by Pico, 
Ficino, [John] Smith, Whichcote, and Lord Herbert, obviously 
could not have been entertained by these writers had they taken a 
serious view of the corruptive powers of Original Sin or of J 
Corinthians xiii.12” (38). 

However, “it is not enough simply that we should be made fully 
aware of Divine glory; we must share infinitely in Divine power” 
(57). The transition was achieved through the conception of “ the 
microcosm-become-the-micro-deity ” (58). The microcosm concept of 
the earlier Middle Ages was humbling, designed “to show that the 
intellects and spirits which governed the cosmos enjoyed a qualitative 
superiority over the soul of man in the same ratio as the physical 
cosmos outweighed the body of man” (59). This idea persisted 
until the emphasis was so violently changed by Nicholas of Cusa that 
the pattern shattered: “For Nicholas the final lesson of the Incar- 
nation is that God materialized Himself in man because man was the 
only vessel which could fully accomodate His Spirit . . . man is the 
son of God in so far as he is able to command his own plenitude, that 
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is, work up the ladder of dialectic to an intellectual unity wherein the 
principle of the Word (that is, the energy behind creation) will be 
his own to command” (74). Alchemy plays its part, Pico della 
Mirandola appears with refinements, but Cusa has made the crucial 
move, and all is prepared for Lear’s entrance on the heath: “If, 
as . . . Medieval commentators had pointed out, man’s blood corre- 
sponds to rivers, his tears to rain, his passions to the weather or the 
sea, a reversal in the currents of influence between man and his world 
in the figurative present would make his tears start rainstorms. . . . 
Such powers imputed to the human condition must needs be figu- 
rative ; but to those who embrace the religion of Nicholas, Pico, and 
Ficino they were but faint promises of the kind of magnificence 
awaiting the elect” (84-5). This is how I read the argument. 
O’Brien also presents a generous anthology of the relevant cosmic 
imagery, looks at Shakespeare, Chapman, Marlowe and others, and 
closes each of his chapters with longer sections on Milton, “ England’s 
last great man of letters in the Christian humanist tradition ” (xxvi). 


It is an argument subtly and strenuously carried out but, in my 
judgment, it must be seriously questioned on several grounds. First, 
and most crucial, is the fact that the interweaving of “ mirror” 
passages from Scripture and their fusion with Plotinus’ “ Animate” 
is not demonstrated from any Renaissance work. It is logical, but 
if it was the historical logic of the Renaissance, this book has not made 
the evidence clear. And yet, time and again, when a poet or preacher 
mentions a “clear spirit” or something close to it, great segments 
of the whole argument are read around his phrase. The result has 
been to make a much more coherent, simple and optimistic Christi- 
anity than most of us have been wont to find in the seventeenth 
century ; Hooker and Calvin, for instance, like Ficino and Sir Thomas 
Browne, can be called up time and again without reference to theo- 
logies—for theologies have adicated to a single Renaissance teleology. 


A symptom can be seen when the author finds that statements concern- | 


ing the infinite reach of temporal man’s mind are inconsistent with a 
“serious view of the corruptive powers of Original Sin.” Where can 
one find the mind at vaster stretch than in Donne’s fourth of the 
Devotions: “ Enlarge this meditation upon this great world, man, so 
far as to consider the immensity of the creatures this world produces; 
our creatures are our thoughts, creatures that are born giants, that 
reach from east to west, from earth to heaven, that do not only 
bestride all the sea and land but span the sun and firmament at 
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once; my thoughts reach all, comprehend all.” And yet who more 
gnawed than Donne by Original Sin and its progeny, so that even in 
this meditation he cries out in anguished irony: “ What’s become of 
man’s great extent and proportion when himself shrinks himself and 
consumes himself to a handful of dust? What’s become of his soaring 
thoughts, his compassing thoughts when himself brings himself to the 
ignorance, the thoughtlessness, of the grave? His diseases are his 
own, but the physician is not... .” One suspects that cosmic imagery 
when applied to the powers of mind may lead to rationalistic optimism, 
but may lead as often to the recollection that astronomy was the 
traditional symbol of vain philosophy which stood at the antipodes 
from true self-knowledge. 

Second, the author is self-conscious about the fact that the imagery 
with which he deals must by and large work in reverse. That is, unlike 
Dante, the Renaissance poet cannot image forth ordered visions of 
harmonious power: “ only when he [the microcosm] is disordered and 
his energy released to vex the wilderness or to incarnadine great 
Neptune’s ocean are we to appreciate what he was, while he kept 
his orbits at heel. .. . Even Prospero and Calvin’s God, clear spirits 
both, must use disorder’s properties to make us see their altitudes: 
the power to create is inferable from the power to destroy; the power 
to control from the replications of anarchy” (118). There is one 
great passage which breaks the rule, one positive energising of 
creative power, and it is the lonely capstone of O’Brien’s book: 
Creation in Book VII of Paradise Lost. But can so much “ poetics ” 
directed toward optimism and order have created so exclusively a 
poetry of disorder? 

Third, the argument rather than the phenomenon seems to have cut 
short the history. O’Brien views Milton as the apotheosis (and the 
term is literal) and end of his tradition. But Chapman and Shake- 
speare seem relatively sparingly to adumbrate the extensive employ- 
ment of every variety of cosmic imagery in heroic drama of the 
Restoration. Surely the same teleological explanation is not to be 
applied to this later manifestation ; and yet a case could be made that 
only here does cosmic imagery become a self-conscious and consistent 
language of poetry, much less simply bombastic than most of its 
Renaissance origins. 

If the author missed some of the evidence, he elsewhere looked too 
hard. Although none of them are crucial to his argument, often his 
readings of isolated passages are perverse corruptions. Let an example 
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suffice as warning. He writes: “whether or not they believed in the 
efficacy or, indeed, in the existence of the clear spirit or the clear 
mirror, the former term frequently evokes the image of the reflecting 
surface and the latter a suggestion of the noble mind. Thus Fulke 
Greville’s definition of clear spirit involves the mirror’s clear reflection: 
‘Clear spirits . . . in Images set forth/ The wayes of Nature by fine 
imitation’ i.e., by justly reflecting nature’s laws” (38). Greville 
is talking about clever poets and dull poets, and is many universes of 
discourse away from Milton’s “clear spirit.” Here are the opening 
lines without the excisions: 

Cleare spirits, which in Images set forth 

The wayes of Nature by fine Imitation, 

Are oft fore’d to Hyperboles of worth, 


As oft againe to monstrous declination; 
(Caelica, sonnet LX XX) 


But such readings are casual; even Shakespeare’s role is sporadic 
and piecemeal. It is with Milton that O’Brien works most thickly 
into the poetry. Here he has rich things to say. The analysis of the 
Creation scene in Book VII is striking, the examination of Miltonic 
allusiveness in Paradise Lost is stimulating (51-52). Occasionally 
he misses; Schultz’? Milton and Forbidden Knowledge should have 
warned against reading so much unqualified aspiration into the 
Tractate of Education (46-8), and it is not helpful to be assured that 
Phoebus in “ Lycidas” “is indistinguishable from Urania” (82). 
Indeed, these two lapses can perhaps lead us to one more central in 
this reviewer’s mind. Throughout the book O’Brien uses “ dialectic” 
as a term which he proposes to make define itself through association 
with the twin “avatars.” It sometimes gets in the way, it never 
becomes definite, but it clearly enough signifies a systematised process 
of arriving at abstractions. Of Education in O’Brien’s reading 
describes “a school designed to graduate infant Christs ” (47), while 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained are Milton’s unique assertions of 
the clarity of his own spirit; he can invoke Urania because “ Very 
simply, he took the Christian Platonists at their word: he bathed in 
moral philosophy, lived laborious days, studied nature, studied man, 
was hence finally ready to soar on plumes of perfect speculation” 
(48-9). This trumph of dialectic might have been hypothesised for 
the young shepherd who listened to Phoebus’ voice, but another tradi- 
tion from that of Platonic purification informs Paradise Lost with 
the confidence of a vision attained. It is a tradition within Puritanism 
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itself, one which vaults over dialectic to a region of blinding light 
where the particular is the universal. George Fox reached it by 
humbling reason and discarding learning: ‘“‘ Now as I come up in 
spirit through the flaming sword into the paradise of God,” Fox 
asserted, “ The creation was opened to me, and it was showed me how 
all things had their names given them according to their nature and 
virtue... . But I was immediately taken up in spirit, to see into 
another or more steadfast state than Adam’s in innocency, even into a 
state in Christ Jesus, that should never fall.” 


Washington University JACKSON I. COPE 


Allardyce Nicoll, ed., Shakespeare Survey 9 (New York: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1956. viii-+-168 pp. $3.75). BECAUSE Shake- 
speare Survey 9 has Hamlet as its central theme, the temptation is 
strong to treat it as a mirror of everything good and bad, exciting 
and dull, in mid-century Shakespearean studies. Although there is 
no play in the canon better able to croon the mermaid call to digressive 
reviewing a close examination of Clifford Leech’s “Studies in 
Hamlet, 1901-1955” should forestall most of the side-trips any 
reviewer might be inclined to take in commenting on this volume. 
Leech offers an admirable caveat and perhaps says all that need be 
said on the overwhelming number and variety of Hamlet criticism in 
this century when he notes: 


The extreme divergence of critical opinion may suggest a flaw in the play, 
that the dramatist did not come to a full awareness, or at least a full dramatic 
realization, of his central idea. After all, many of the critics of Hamlet have 
been men of deep understanding and great scholarship. But the aggressiveness 
of the critics, fantastic though it may sometimes appear, surely hints at the 
play’s strength. We do not feel passionately committed unless our chosen 
cause seems important. The play lives in our minds as it does in the theatre. 
It inevitably becomes a starting-point for speculation and fantasy; it is a 
datum which we are compelled to incorporate within our private view of the 
world. (p, 1) 


Perhaps the most remarkable fact about the seven other essays on 
Hamlet in this volume is the avoidance by all the writers of the 
“speculation and fantasy ” which have so often led the reader away 
from Hamlet and into the depths of its critics’ souls. If, however, the 
veiled critic-as-Hamlet autobiographies are missing here, so is the 
passionate commitment that marks the significant effort to come to 
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terms with the play. To read Leech’s summary is to be reminded 
again and again of the excitement we experienced when we first read 
some of the Hamlet-studies he mentions; reading further in this 
volume, however, one is struck by the absence of that brilliance which 
stirred the present generation of scholars and critics to dedicate them- 
selves to a lifelong study of Shakespeare. Elsewhere in this Survey 
I note that Louis Wright has expressed his fears that contemporary 
Shakespearean scholarship represents “a great deal of energy... 
being wasted on minutiae that will add up to very little ” (quoted by 
Kenneth Muir in his review of critical studies, p. 132) ; if one enjoys 
looking for evidence of the present doldrums-state of Shakespeare 
studies, it is unnecessary to look further than this volume’s contri- 
butions on the world’s most studied play. Yet, in all fairness, we 
must also recognize that the monumental works covered by Leech must 
be held in large degree accountable for the kind of impasse we have 
reached. 

These ‘ retrospects’ of twentieth-century work in a single area of 
study have always been useful features of the Surveys. None of the 
men and women charged with their preparation has been able to 
include everything—as the characteristic disclaiming and apologetic 
tone of their opening paragraphs has always betrayed. I would, how- 
ever, argue that it is precisely this necessary pruning-away cf the 
peripheral and minor pieces which has made all these retrospects such 
invaluable aids. Here, Leech will undoubtedly be blamed for omission 
or suprising emphasis; I have already seen reviews of Survey 9 in 
which his knuckles are rapped for his suspected allegiance to the 
‘Freudians’ or for failure to mention Kittredge. However, after 
running a modest survey of my own, especially of those Hamlet 
studies which have appeared since Ravens completed his Hamlet 
Bibliography in 1935, I find it almost impossible to conceive how this 
survey could be more complete without becoming another cumbersome 
annotated bibliography. Leech has looked for the main developments, 
and he does us a great service by bringing the peaks of Hamlet study 
into a topology that defines a treacherous terrain. 

Leech treats first Bradley and his adherents; he notes, as others 
have less responsibly done, that the play “has become smaller in the 
hands of some of Bradley’s successors, so small that we must sometimes 
wonder at its power to make demands on us” (p. 3). Our current 
revaluation of Bradley (see Herbert Weisinger’s “The Study of 
Shakespearian Tragedy since Bradley ” in the Autumn, 1955, Shake- 
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speare Quarterly) is fortified by Leech’s comments on the Bradley 
influence. Next, in his extended treatment of textual studies of 
Hamlet, Leech considers the gap between the still unstable text and 
aesthetic judgments. Dover Wilson and Granville-Barker are treated 
together as essentially independent of any ‘schools.’ In his lengthy 
discussion of the ‘ Historical School,’ Leech is most lucid; finally, the 
Freudians (from Jones and Wertham to Eliot and Gilbert Murray) 
and ‘Some Independents’ (including Empson, D. G. James, Wilson 
Knight and G. R. Elliott) are treated in briefer compass. In one of 
the most piquant conclusions I have ever encountered, Leech draws the 
picture of the Hamlet which has emerged at midcentury: 

Hamlet, written by more than one, perhaps written by Shakespeare more 
than once, has a smack of each of us in it: Stoll gives us its theatrical excite- 
ment, Bradley and Ernest Jones the working of the protagonist’s mind, D. G. 
James its twentieth-century appeal, Dover Wilson and Schiicking its special 


reverberations for its first audience, Granville-Barker its available meaning 
for a producer. Simplification must be recognized for what it is. (p. 15). 


Of the remaining seven pieces on Hamlet, we have three contri- 
butions on the play’s stage-history, one brief textual study, a survey 
of the available evidence on the date of Hamlet, a stylistics essay, and, 
finally, a consideration of the difficulties in recreating the Globe staging 
of Hamlet. 

The last of these (George F. Reynolds’ “ Hamlet at the Globe”) 
reminds us of some Elizabethan-staging theories which have been 
rendered suspect in recent years; since Reynolds has long been 
concerned with early staging, his remarks are of special interest. I 
have not included Reynolds’ essay among the three which deal with 
the stage-history of Hamlet, for, unlike the others, Reynolds seems 
primarily concerned with the play. E. Martin Browne’s “ English 
Hamlets of the Twentieth Century ” is the most charming essay in the 
volume. His recollections of the changes in portrayals of Hamlet 
from 1913 to the present constitute an enlightening companion to 
Leech’s survey. We can see clearly how divergent treatments of the 
play’s central meaning have brought in their wake sometimes intelli- 
gent and, sadly, sometimes irresponsible changes in the ways our 
most distinguished Shakespearean actors have addressed themselves 
to the representation of Hamlet. In Browne’s estimation Gielgud 
and Forbes-Robertson came closest to realizing his ideal prince—and 
we are reminded through his account of the impoverishment of our 
Shakespearean theater. D. A. Russell’s “Hamlet Costumes from 
Garrick to Gielgud,” and the portfolio of Hamlet-actors on whose 
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costumes he comments, serve to illustrate Browne’s reminiscences; 
Paul Benchettrit’s “ Hamlet at the Comédie Frangaise: 1769-1896” 
reminds us that there are some indignities to which Hamlet in English 
has not been subjected. Benchettrit’s account of French efforts to 
neo-classicalize Hamlet should stand beside Professor Kitto’s com- 
parison of Hamlet and the masterpieces of Greek tragedy in the now 
advancing field of Comparative Drama. 

E. A. J. Honigmann’s “ The Date of Hamlet ” marshals the dating. 
evidence in an admirably organized way. His conclusion, tentatively 
offered, is not greatly at variance with the usually ascribed dates, 
1598 to 1601: he feels that “the most likely date of composition ” is 
late 1599 to early 1600. The argument is of necessity thinly spun, 
but Honigmann is meticulous in sifting his evidence. Fredson Bowers 
(in “ Hamlet’s ‘ Sullied’ or ‘ Solid’ Flesh: a Bibliographical Case- 
History ”) deals with data every bit as slippery as Honigmann’s, but, 
as compared with Honigmann, Bowers seems almost dogmatic as he 
draws his conclusion: 


On the evidence of the appropriateness of the black on white image for sully 
and of the thaw and melt for flesh compared to snow; on the belief that 
Hamlet’s feeling his flesh to be soiled by his mother’s incestuous marriage is 
not a farfetched idea; on the linguistic suggestion that sally is not a misprint 
for sully but a legitimate though rare form; and finally on the bibliographical 
evidence that the same word in its rare variant form was set by two different 
ecompositors in the same play and therefore the two appearances have no 
possible connexion with each other, one can now expose an error in criticism 
and by the application of the mechanical evidence of bibliography establish 
the text for an individual reading. (p. 47) 


While one may be willing to accept Bowers’ conclusion that sallied is 
a legitimate Q, form, the larger question of sallied/sullied as opposed 
to F, solid remains to plague us. R. A, Foakes (in “ Hamlet and the 
Court of Elsinore”) objects to the dominance writers on the imagery 
of Hamlet have given to poison, corruption and disease in the play’s 
atmosphere, and attempts to right the balance by demonstrating the 
oppositions between “the honour and the prison-like nature of the 
court,” between “formality and corruption.” The Hamlet who 
emerges here, a man who “has to fight continually to see what lies 
behind appearances,” is hardly unfamiliar to us, but Foakes has, 
along the way, demonstrated how close attention to levels of formal 
statement can quickly carry us into the meaning of a play. (Interest- 
ingly enough, Foakes’ argument could accommodate either sallied/ 
sullied or solid.) 
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In addition to the Survey’s regular features, this volume contains 
the concluding section of Dover Wilson’s “ The New Way with Shake- 
speare’s Texts,” an account of the continental repercussions of 
Garrick’s 1769 Stratford Jubilee, a consideration of Czech acceptance 
of Shakespeare, and descriptions of Shakespeareana in the Bibliotheca 
Bodmeriana, as well as the original setting of the song, “ Get you 
hence,” which appears in The Winter’s Tale. After treating the 
technical textual problems in Romeo and Juliet in the second part of 
his series, Dover Wilson here returns to the reminiscent tone of the 
opening part: he describes Maunde Thompson’s recognition of Shake- 
speare’s hand in Sir Thomas More, what led up to and what followed 
that still almost unbelievable day in the Department of Manuscripts. 
Wilson’s comments on his own editing work are frank, and his gossip 
concerning his contemporaries (particularly Pollard, Greg, and the 
two Chamberses) is amusingly friendly and revelatory. Martha Win- 
burn England’s “ Garrick’s Stratford Jubilee: Reactions in France 
and Germany” is, depite possible exaggration of the effects that 
romantic celebration had outside England, an important contribution 
to our understanding of Shakespeare in world literature ; her descrip- 
tion of the French reaction is admirable in relation to Benchettrit’s 
essay. 

Richard David’s “The Tragic Curve” provides a detailed com- 
parison of two productions of Macbeth: the Oliviers in the Stratford 
Memorial Theatre and Paul Rogers and Ann Todd at the Old Vic. 
As the title, which points to a theory of Tragedy which David 
develops in opposition to one recently offered by Peter Alexander, 
would suggest—and as David’s past performances show, this is much 
more than comparative analysis. It is so enlightening as to raise the 
question of why David’s fugitive criticisms have not been collected 
and published. 

In the review department, Kenneth Muir, R. A. Foakes and James 
G. McManaway comment at length on the following: Traversi’s 
Shakespeare: The Last Phase; The Age of Shakespeare (in the 
Pelican Guide to Literature series) ; Peter Alexander’s Hamlet Father 
and Son; Hotson’s The First Night of Twelfth Night; Greg’s study of 
the First Folio; and Bowers’ On Editing Shakespeare. 

As previously announced, the theme of Survey 10 will be the Roman 
plays; the eleventh will be centered on the Last plays. 


Ohio State University ROBERT G. SHEDD 
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Matthew W. Black, A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare: The | 


Life and Death of King Richard the Second (Philadelphia & London: 
J. P. Lippincott Company, 1955. [xxxi] + 655 pp.). RICHARD 
II is supposed to follow the conventional scheme of the New Variorum 
(Furness) Edition. But Professor Black himself points out that 
“My principal method of economizing space has been sixfold.” The 


sixth method is really the fundamental, “ Above all, though I should | 


have liked to credit each discovery or valuable suggestion to its 
originator (even when, as sometimes happens, a later critic was the 
first to perceive its full significance) I have sometimes had to limit my 
quotation to some commentator who has only the virtue of succincet- 
ness.” In other words, the historical approach has been sacrificed, and 
the editor takes upon himself the responsibility of selecting each time 
the correct answer, exactly as in any other modern edition. When he 
fails to select the right thing, the reader has no way of knowing from 
this compilation whether the correct answer has been attained els- 
where but overlooked or rejected here. 

The First Folio supplies the basic text, and the copy used is that 
in the Furness Memorial Library of the University of Pennsylvania. 


“F, furnishes the best basic text since it includes ll. 155-324 of Act | 


IV, which are omitted in Qq:-s, in a form preferable to that of Q, 
where they first appear.” As usual, there are some errors in tran- 
scription, and naturally the first page (p. 9) must furnish the most 
striking illustrations. There is no period after “Second” in the 
heading, though there is in the Ernest Ingold copy in the University 
of Illinois Library, as in the various facsimiles I have consulted. 
Since the period is given in the textual note, it is presumably also in 
the Furness copy. Otherwise, there should have been a comment. 
On the same page, several words have opened up. In I, 1, 172 Black 
prints “ foote ” for “foot ”, either by error or by variant. In II, 1, 


173, there should be a comma after “death” or a variant recorded. | 
IV, 1, 184, “some copies y*? ” instead of “y*,” as here printed. The : 
Ernest Ingold copy shows pretty clearly that the suspended character © 
began life as an “e,” but was becoming battered and stretched into 


something which could be taken for a “c.” These instances turn up 
in a superficial once-over. For the purposes of this series, a more 


accurate reproduction of the basic text could and should be procured | 


by photographic process. 
As usual with the Variorum, textual variants occupy middle-earth, 
and commentary the lower regions. The list of editions collated hai 
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in recent years been stretching from play to play in this series, and 
along with this tendency has been the parallel one of fuller collation 
of details, being the result of our overwhelming interest in “ print” 
for the last third of a century. Black’s list of editions is full and well 
annotated as to reasons for inclusion. His collations are certainly 
intended to be minute. Not satisfied with print alone, he adds seven 
printed copies with MS variants. In the cases of known or suspected 
authorship by qualified scholars as Warburton, John Horne Tooke, 
and the annotater of the “ Perkins” Folio, there may be adequate 
reason for the inclusion. But why add unnecessarily to the clutter? 
In keeping with the idea of inclusion, the list of additional editions 
quoted and occasionally consulted stretches over more than two pages. 
Certainly, Black has had a very much more extended appetite for 
collating textual details than any other editor in the series. 

The comment is well schematized, but sometimes omits what some 
will consider to be important matter, nor does Professor Black add 
much of his own. Quite early we come upon an allusion to “ sacrificing 
Abels cries” (I, 1, 109-11), where there is only a passing hint from 
Wilson that the Bible is involved. Then we remember that in a 
six-fold method of economizing on space Black has “curtailed the 
notes on the Biblical allusions in the play, so carefully compiled by 
Anders, Carter, Noble and others.” The Biblical facts should be 
recorded, or at least referred to, whether commentators have seen any 
special significance in them or not. 

We may as well notice that, as usual in the series, the classical 
parallels are in short supply, and in this volume, even the parallels 
with Shakspere himself are sparse. One might check Malone’s 
variorum on this matter of parallels, many of them useful. Just 
parallels are basic facts, explaining a great many types of things. And 
apparently we regularly forget that it is our fundamental business to 
explain, not to interpret, Shakspere, for interpretation was Shakspere’s 
own fundamental business, that interpretation being indicated 
by the facts he uses. To substitute our baseless subjective interpre- 
tations is to “improve” Shakspere’s interpretations. Every ex- 
planatory fact should be included—especially from such an unknown 
book as the Bible—or from the classics. We cannot throw the Bible 
out of Shakspere, any more than we can throw out the classical 
training of the age. To do so is not only to throw out the baby with 
the bath, but even to deny that there is such a thing as a tub. 


With reason, Black congratulates himself that so much good work 
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has been done upon the play since he began his compilations. But the 
modern critics are rather consistently unfortunate in their misunder. 
standing of Shakspere’s figures, and in his admiring compilation of 
the moderns even to the neglect of the ancients Black sometimes 
assists them admirably in keeping confusion confounded. For in. 
stance, Bolingbroke laments 


Must I not serue a long apprentishood, 

To forreine passages, and in the end, 

Hauing my freedome, boast of nothing else, 

But that I was a iourneyman to griefe (I, 3, 266 d-g). 


The figure involves the three classes of apprentice, journeyman, and 
master in the gild system. Bolingbroke is finally to have his “ free- 
dome ”; that is to become a master in the same company as “ forreine 
passages,” under whom he is to serve his apprenticeship, and “ griefe,” 
under whom he is to be a journeyman before he gets his “ freedome,” 
the name of the company not specified. As the critics are marshaled 
by Black, they deny Bolingbroke his mastership. 

Now the proper definitions have long been available in N. EL. D.; 
but without benefit of it Herford in 1899 had explained, “ having 
completed his apprenticeship and won his ‘ freedom’ as a master. In 
‘journeyman ’ the imagery is slightly shifted for the sake of the play 
on ‘journey.’” This note—I have made no search for others—should 
have kept the figure clear, and certainly should have been included in 
a variorum; but here Herford has been ignored, partly, no doubt, 
because Dr. Johnson is to be permitted to apply the birch. “I am 
afraid our author in this place designed a very poor quibble, as 
journey signifies both travel and a day’s work.” Did not the good 
Doctor suspect that the whole figure is a tissue of “ quibbles,” another 
of which, the “ freedome” turn, Kittredge is permitted to label as a 
“bitter pun?” If the reader will check the notes to this passage in 
Malone, the last preceding variorum, he will find much that is not even 
hinted at in this one, whether it should have been or not. And for all 
I see, the method of compilation in this passage is a fair sample of 
the whole. 

At least once Black does attempt to set the critics (N. EZ. D., 
Deighton, Chambers, Wilson) right. In I, 3, 226 all the critics quoted 
missed the figure and consequently the grammar in “ blindfold death.” 
Black is aware that something is lacking in previous explanations. 


“ Death is the blindfold: the metaphor is bolder than any previous | 


editor—or N.#.D.—has dared to suspect,” which also misses the 
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actual figure. When a man of Gaunt’s rank was executed, blindfold- 
ing was part of the procedure. Death (blindfolder or blindfolding, 
active instead of passive) personified as executioner will blindfold 
Gaunt and execute him. If the “ imagists ” understand no better than 
the critics, they will get an entirely incorrect image here, though the 
“impressionists,” that is, all of us, will probably get a proper shiver 
without knowing exactly what Shakspere meant. 

Proverbial figures have a special complaint to offer. Something 
has gone badly wrong with the material on proverbs from Tilley. 
“Three passages (II. iv. 23-4, IV. 1. 15, IV. 1. 72) listed as pro- 
verbial .. . in TILLEY (1926) are omitted in the Dictionary (1950)” 
(p. 540). Consequently, we have a “possibly” at each of these 
locations and a cross-reference to the statement quoted above, but 
no further light and leading. For the first and third instances, no 
reference is given to a section in TiniEy (1926). Neither does 
Tilley’s own index nor his list of passages from Richard II show any 
reference to either of these proverbs. Nor do I find the first instance 
in TILLEY (1950) either. But the third instance is in TILLEY (1950, 
H 638). Black gives specific reference to T1LLEY (1926) for the 
second alleged instance, and, contrary to statement, it is also in 
TILLEY (1950, K 87). So I do not find one and three in TILLEY 
(1926), where they are said to be; but two and three are in TILLEY 
(1950), where they are said not to be. 


Rhetorical form, as well as figures, has had scant attention, and 
most of that completely innocent of any living grasp on the rhetorical 
forms of Shakspere’s day. Carlisle says 

Feare not my Lord, that Power that made you King 

Hath power to keepe you King, in spight of all. 

The meanes that heauens yeeld must be imbrac’t 

And not neglected. Else heauen would, 

And we will not, heauens offer, we refuse, 

The profered meanes of succors and redresse (III, 2, 30-31d). 


The first two lines give the topic; the next four, omitted from F,, 
give the development and conclusion. In the third line and the first 
half of the fourth, the commonplace “rule” is stated. The second 
half of the fourth line and all of the fifth give two statements of what 
happens “ Else ”; that is, if we do not obey this commonplace rule. 
If we do not obey, then “heauen would, And we will not,” which is 
next varied as “ heauens offer [verb], we refuse.” The final line tells 
what we refuse. The punctuation ahove is that of Q,. Q. cut the 
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comma after “ refuse,’ 
the object more closely with the second or varied section. Then Q, 
(followed by Q, and Q;) substituted a semicolon for the comma after 
“not,” thus emphasizing the balance between the two sections. For 
further balance within the first section, “will” was changed to 
“would ”; but “ heauen ” and heauens ” of the two sections were not 


trued up. Incidentally, Black states of Q;, “ The punctuation is very 


careful, even excessive ; refinements such as the apostrophe [not used 
in ‘ heauens *] and the comma for direct address occasionally appear” 
(p. 367). The present refinement was carefully purposive, whether 
excessive or not. Surely the rhetorical structure of the passage in Q,, 
punctuation and all, is as stiffly clear as is possible, though Q, and 
especially Q; attempted further to clarify it; and certainly any actor 
of the time would have understood and have mouthed out this 
“ artful ” balance as a rare morsel. 


Pope’s “ else if ” (further emended by Vaughan) flies in the face of 
that structure and spoils the form and the emphasis of a very “ artful” 
speech. Black’s only comment on the passage is, “‘If we will not 
(embrace the means), Heaven’s offer we refuse ’;—the pointing is 
that of Matone (Var. ’85).” He is paraphrasing from a note of 
Malone’s which suggested how the passage should read, as Malone 
later caused it to read in his editions. And as to the pointing Black 
apparently means that he is here following the pointing as there 
proposed by Malone, not that Malone was the first, for instance, to omit 
the comma after “ offer,” which is attributed to “ Pope et cet.,” the 
et cet. including Malone, since it is the variorums before Rann which 
retained the comma. Incidently, Black’s definition of Varr. is likely 
to be misunderstood by all save the elect. But Malone did place a 
semicolon after “ refuse,” as quoted above, though there is no collation 
of this important variant. 

In addition to the “ dislocations ” evidently caused by excision of 
Biblical materials, and some kind of ill-luck with Tilley’s proverbs, 
we may notice that the reference “ pp. 3-4, 4, and 8, above” (p. 46 
n 48) should have had 5 for the second 4. This slip was evidently 
occasioned by a failure originally to number the inter-line of the 
Dramatis Personae as 4, and the correction has not in this instance 
been carried through. A similar failure in trueing up occurs on p. 535, 
where there is a reference to “ Brooke (1912, pp. 326-8).” No item 
of this date is assigned to either Brooke in the bibliography. But the 
index identifies the reference as to C. F. T. Brooke, and the book 
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referred to is dated in the bibliography as [1911|. But some of the 
references to it bear the date of 1911, some 1912. Again, of the two 
references to Errors in the index, one should be 536 instead of 535. 
It will be seen from this sampling that the process of cutting and 
shrinking has left a considerable number of tell-tale dislocations. 

This process of cutting and shrinking has resulted also in another 
type of unsatisfactory alignment. It is tacitly assumed by the swarm- 
ing brief references to explanations not included in the volume that 
the reader has access, and is willing to use it, to a first-rate research 
library. To most people these books are inaccessible now, and that 
must become increasingly true. It would be easy to show by further 
instances that Black has been highly selective in the material included 
in this edition, as he himself has pointed out, and as anyone is forced 
by practical limitations to be. But one must feel that either Black 
was not aware of some of this omitted material, or that being aware 
he did not see its significance. 

In the “ Appendix,” for his section on the text, Black sets up a 
consistent scheme of six heads, publication, description, copies, variants 
in copies, origin and state of the text, comment, through which he puts 
the six quartos and the First Folio. This gives a clear conspectus of 
the present state of knowledge and opinion. The primacy of Pollard 
is acknowledged, and his successors have been garnered. Only Daniel 
of Pollard’s predecessors manages to peep through occasionally. 
Black puts the other five quartos and the First Folio through the same 
categories, wherever applicable. For the other quartos, the chief 
interest is in the source of the text for the deposition scene, first 
inserted in Q,. The various suggestions are summarized but do not 
appear to Black to indicate any certain conclusion. Here the comment 
is full and varied, sampled from Daniel to the present, with four 
and a fraction lines for Capell as representative for all those who went 
before him—and for many who came after. 

There are short and mostly perfunctory summaries on The Date of 
Composition, The Authenticity of the Text, and Dramatic Time. 

For the sources, “ This section attempts to assemble or locate all 
the source passages from the principal books—six chronicles, a verse 
history, and two earlier plays, one known [but not known to be 
earlier], one hypothetical—at present believed to have furnished 
material for Richard II, together with comments upon each source.” 

Primacy is given to Holinshed the generally accepted fundamental 
source, quotation being from the copy in the Furness Memorial 
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Library. The excerpts are acceptably accurate, but with the to be | 


expected occasional lapse, such as “through” for “though” (p, 
410, 1. 34), or an opened word (p. 411, 1. 41)—according to my copy 
and to that of the University of Illinois Library. Hall comes next, 
as apparently having established his independent right to a share in 
the glory, over and above his having shaped the view which through 
Mirour, Holinshed, etc. had become dominant and furnished a frame. 
work for the eight history plays. For the excerpts, the copy used is 
the “ Illustrate ” 1548 in the British Museum. The fifth line quoted 
(449, 1. 2) reveals a “now” for “nowe ”—at least according to my 
copy and that in the University of Illinois Library—while in the 
comments Wilson has his usual ill-luck of getting a non-sensical “ or” 
instead of “ for” (453, 1. 13). 

For Berners’ Froissart, so far there is no conclusive instance of 
direct use by Shakspere. Even more intangible are the parallels 
from the interconnected French accounts of Créton, Traison, and Le 
Beau. For Woodstock (1. Richard II), “the textual evidence . .. 
consists chiefly of verbal echoes” and is given in the commentary. 
On Daniel’s Civil Wars Wilson is assigned the honors. He has first 
cleared the muddle in editions, so as to get the correct basic facts, 
which is a real contribution. Then, at his most acute, he follows the 
lead of Hudson, through Metcalf Smith, to demonstrate “ That Daniel 
borrowed from Shakespeare, or Shakespeare from Daniel (as well as 
from Holinshed), is indisputable ”—unfortunately, perhaps ominously, 
his “ indisputable ” is quoted as “ disputable.” Wilson’s further con- 
clusion that “ The numerous verbal echoes prove without any possibil- 
ity of question, that Shakespeare had been reading the poem while 
writing the play in 1595” has been questioned along with his first 
position, though it is doubtful that the questioners had become fully 
aware of the weight of the evidence, most of it assembled by Dr. 
Robert Metcalf Smith. Finally come opinions on an alleged old 
play underlying Shakspere’s, a hypothesis which few of Shakspere’s 
plays have escaped. As usual, the alleged evidence is an inference 
from at least one other inference, and frequently from a pyramid of 
successive inferences. There is, of course, no tangible evidence for 
such a play behind Richard IT, and “ The present editor has attempted 
to show (1) that Wilson’s evidence, point by point and in toto, is 
inadequate to prove the existence of a play for which no shred of 
external evidence has been found, and (2) that the sources set forth 
in the present edition could have been used even by a busy playwright.” 
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Not merely is there no external evidence, but as usual the arguments 
are based on the negative and non-existent evidence of what Shakspere 
did not do (“loose ends”)—and the critic is certain Shakspere 
was tripped into not doing! 

Professor Black has done a great service in abstracting and arrang- 
ing these source materials. The cross-references between the sources 
and the alleged uses of the materials cited in the commentary upon the 
relevant passages are a particularly valuable feature. It is now easy 
to check the passage against alleged source and vice versa. Of course, 
Shakspere had access to common knowledge, and these parallels give 
us some clue as to the knowledge common and uncommon to which 
he had access. But the demonstrated direct uses are exactly in keeping 
with his habit of taking a fundamental source, here Holinshed, and 
then complicating it from such sources as were available. Shakspere 
has frequently used the very words of Holinshed as a point of 
departure. Black is right, “One pictures a masterly process of 
skimming, in which the dramatist took what suited his purpose ” 
(p. 407). 

Next we have “ Criticisms,” divided into “General” and “The 
Characters,” one by one. For the “ General,” there is no disputing 
about tastes. As “The Characters” are catalogued systematically, 
we become more fully aware as we read the snippets from the selected 
commentators than when we read them in context that the critics 
analyze as if Shakspere were writing formal “Characters,” whereas 
here he is presenting a historical account, in which some display 
certain phases of character in playing their parts. 

“Stage History” for the most part attempts to schematize the 
pertinent surviving facts, omitting the Continent and amateurs; the 
latter omission surely a praiseworthy one. It was an excellent idea to 
include here the supposed early allusions to the play, though an 
alleged reference to Shakspere as “the Poete ” is certainly to Virgil, 
as Camden’s Britannia or any competent reference work of the time 
will show. One shudders to think what would have happened to a 
sixteenth-century grammarian if he had failed to recognize that 
allusion ! 

Some of the material which might have been placed under “ Stage 
History ” as that term is here interpreted is put under the sufficiently 
suggestive title of “ Elizabeth, Essex, and Richard II.” One hopes 
that the extracts from the State Papers have been checked directly 
to the originals, since accuracy is of prime importance here. 
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The “ List of Works Consulted ” is supposed to contain the works 
“ quoted or referred to”; but it contains at least one work of Noble’s 
(on music) which is not used. Finally comes the Index, commendably 
full, though, of course, no index can be more than relatively satis- 
factory, as this one has proved itself to be—while the indexed 
materials are still fresh in mind! 


This compilation is markedly schematic and in consequence reason- 
ably clear in its presentation. It assembles much more of the pertinent 
primary materials than is to be found in one body elsewhere. But to 
attain some streamlining of its scheme it has purposely slighted the 
historical approach, and has included only the “ correct ” best, as best 
phrased in the editor’s judgment, even if he must phrase it himself. 
Unquestionably, the scholar will need to start with this compilation, 
but he must always check the materials carefully to the basic facts, 
and must supplement with the older authorities, preferably Malone. 
After that, he must still rely on the “ variorum ” of his own knowledge 
to supplement those which are in print. After all, one must do this 
with any variorum. 


And now personally the reviewer would like to assure Professor 
Black that to the best of belief and opinion his lifetime of loving work 
on the play has not been in vain. It is no small accomplishment to 
have produced a landmark from which we may make new departures 
in our quest for knowledge. 


University of Illinois T. W. BALDWIN 


John Donne, Songs and Sonets, ed. Theodore Redpath (London: 
Methuen, 1956. li-+ 155 pp.). MR. Redpath’s edition of Donne 
is intended, I expect, for the university student and the advanced 
amateur of English letters. I base this assumption on the preface, 
which repeats the usual information about the poet and his methods 
and on the prose paraphrases in the annotations of numerous stanzas 
and lines that are quite clear to the expert. This edition is, however, 
the first serious attempt to annotate the poems thoroughly, and Mr. 
Redpath has carefully reconsidered the problem of an ideal text. In 
the course of this latter occupation, he differs on occasion with Grier- 
son’s readings; he has, moreover the advantage of new manuscripts 
that were not available in 1912. It is my impression that his 
emendations of the text, which are always based on authority, are 
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excellent. The reading “man” in “'The Canonization ” for “ one” 


(1633-54) ; the manuscripts’ “profaneness ” for the printed “ profane ” 
in “The Dream ” (20) ; the manuscripts’ “ One fierce blow ” for the 
(Grierson accepted “one first blow” in “The Broken Heart” (24) ; 
and other changes are all for the better. In the case of Donne 
preferred readings cannot usually be established scientifically ; hence 
the best reading, it seems to me, is the most artistic one. Redpath 
has excellent taste, and his textual alterations are just. 

The problems of annotation are less difficult in the Songs and 
Sonets than in the other poems. Redpath has adopted many of 
Grierson’s comments, he has picked up a few others from scholarly 
periodicals and from conversations with British specialists. He has 
been parsimonious in his use of American journals from which he 
might have drawn aid and comfort. In “ Love’s Usury,” lines 14-15 
are certainly anatomical; the general reader may need a note on the 
rise (26) of “ The Canonization ”; lines 6-7 of “The Triple Fool ” 
need an explanation of how the salt water of the earth is purged, an 
explanation to be found in some obvious compendium like Caxton’s 
Image or Primaudaye’s French Academy. In “ Sweetest love, I do 
not go,” Redpath might have pointed out from the medical treatises 
of Pareus, Columbus, or Fernelius the concept behind lines 19-20; 
the first and last authorities plus Riolanus, Vesalius, Vassaeus, Vicary, 
ete., would also have told him that “ The Flea” hangs on the fact 
that consummation and conception, the mingling of the male and 
female blood, has, according to the poet’s sophistry, occurred. Line 
5 of “ A Valediction: of My Name in a Window ” is not explained by 
Grierson’s conjecture, but rather by the Renaissance’s division of 
diamonds into sorts: “de rupe veteri . . . de rupe nova” [cf. Boetius 
de Boot, Germmarum, ete.—not Seminarum as Redpath (139)—p. 
120]. The Venus Genetrix should be discussed in a note on stanza 
five of “ Love’s Exchange ” ; and Sylvius, Opera Medica (1635), p. 44, 
supplies an excellent note for the last line of the poem. “ The short 
scorn of a bridegroom’s play” (“ Love’s Alchemy”) has always 
seemed to me to refer to the Fescennine preliminaries, not “ the short 
humiliation of a wedding ceremony.” 

In “A Nocturnal upon St Lucy’s Day” one of Donne’s most 
elegant efforts, one should probably begin by noticing that “ noc- 
turnal ” means, among other things, a midnight mass for the dead; 
that there is a connection between the light and dark of the poem with 
the saint’s name and her blinding; that many of the words in the 
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poem-erpress, absence, chaos, flood—are alchemistic in second mean- 
ing; that the poem is underlaid with the alchemistic theories of 
death and marriage. There also should be a note on antipathies and 
sympathies for stanza four. The doctrine of the triple soul governs the 
meaning of the fourth stanza of “ A Valediction: Forbidding Mourn. 
ing,” and an account of it is needed. In “ The Ecstasy,” the title has 
a double meaning. Stanza four, which posits the question of who is 
going to win, supports Legouis’ thesis; the violet in stanza ten ties up 
nicely with the violet in stanza one; moreover, the violet has a 
symbolic meaning of a single love, or as Otho Venius puts it: “ Unum 
amat, en effert unum, unum ecce coronat/ Et reliquo numerus en 
pede caleat Amor? “ Great Prince ” in line 68, with it recollection of 
Hamlet’s remark, is certainly the soul, not Love. The opening stanza 
of “ Love’s Deity ” would have been helped with topoi drawn from the 
Latin elegiac poets about dead lovers, and there probably should be 
a note on the youth of Cupid in the second stanza. “ Brazen medals” 
in line 40 of “The Will” probably refers, as Mabbott suggested, 
to Donne’s antique coins. 

It is perhaps worth noting in connection with stanza one of “ The 
Primrose ” that the “ true-love ” is also known as “ the star flower” 
and that it was associated with the Garden of Eden; hence, it is on a 
hill. Actually the poem is an important link in Donne’s notion of 
symbolic number—from zero (Nothing) to infinity (All)—that is 
found in so many of these poems. “ Negative Love,” as Redpath fails 
to suggest, depends on the Via Negativa, which plays a part in Donne’s 
other verse. A note on the realistic meaning of lines 8-11 of “ The 
Relic ” would also help the ordinary reader. These, then, are some 
of the suggestions that I would offer Mr. Redpath for the second 
edition. 

Quite naturally a good deal of space is given to the celebrated 
eruxes. The concluding lines of “Air and Angels” are as well 
explained by Redpath as they are likely to be. I am not sure that 
I agree with his solution of the crux in “ A Lecture upon the Shadow,” 
but I have nothing better to offer. The famous problem in the third 
stanza of “ Farewell to Love” is given a long note and a special 
appendix. If I might add my observations to those of the others who 
have tried their minds on this passage, I would say that it is a kind 
of question asked of “wise Nature” herself, who governs the verbs 
“decreed ” and “eagers.” She decrees that man should be weary and 
sad after copulation, aware of his weakness where he has just been 
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aware of his power, aware also of his fragility and mortality. But 
the logical end of copulation according to Natural Law, as the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church observed, was the propagation of the 
species, “raising posterity,” and for this reason Nature attaches 
pleasure to the sexual act. Hence man’s mortal sadness plus his 
physical desire all lead to Nature’s end. I see nothing inartistic, as 
Redpath does, in the repetition in lines 28-9; and the theological 
objections to frequent cohabitation between married people, as weaken- 
ing to the mind and spirit, disposes, I think, of Williamson’s argument. 
The title of the poem and the last stanza certainly predict and 
summarize the contention of the difficult third stanza. The poem is, 
I think, spoiled by the last line unless we accept it as a statement of 
hopelessness, “ Tail” should be annotated as penis. 

In many respects this edition is well made, thoughtful to a large 
degree, though wanting in completeness. Donne really does not 
annotate well; he has to be explained. To explain him one needs a 
wider general knowledge of his intellectual backgrounds than Mr. 
Redpath has. Nonetheless, this volume does much to advance our 
understanding of Donne’s “Songs and Sonnets” by carefully indi- 
cating what the problems are. 


The Johns Hopkins University D. C. ALLEN 


George R. Potter and Evelyn Simpson, eds., The Sermons of John 
Donne (Berkeley, California: Univ. of California Press, Vol. II 
[1955] xi + 466 pp., Vol. VIII [1956] vii + 396 pp., Vol. III [1957] 
xi-+ 434 pp. $7.50 per volume). THE three last volumes of this 
monumental edition staunchly maintain the standards of editing and 
printing set by the earlier three volumes. Once again, we find an 
accurate text, with the important variant readings recorded, printed in 
a readable type-size on a wide page. Once again, short introductions 
and well chosen illustrations enable us to read the text with intelli- 
gence. The economy of the introductions, which assume that the 
reader of the sermons already knows something, are especially com- 
mendable in this age which is so given to prefacing a text with what 
is only too often an adolescent’s rubbish bag. 


I am amazed when I read these volumes at how much more interest- 
ing the sermons are when read in chronological order. Granted that 
Mrs. Simpson’s book on Donne’s prose enabled us to write dates in our 
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copies of the LYXX, the Fifty, and the XXVI; yet there was always 


the tendency to read all the sermons in Lent, or on Easter, or the | 


Prebend sermons as if they had been written in a block and followed 


one after another. The orderly process of Donne’s mind, his rhetorical 


ups and downs, was then not nearly so visible as now it is. The 


completion of this work (and these volumes add two sermones not in 
the folios plus the earlier versions of the Valediction) should prompt 
some interesting new studies on the week by week progress of Donne’s 
thought and pulpit style. 


There is much, indeed, in these newly edited sermons to show us 
the old poet and the mellowed observer of his fluttering generation in 
place of the cynic whose laugh broke the backs of butterflies. He, 
who had once sought place, now has seen its real value. If you think 
you are somebody, he says, go to the Herald’s Office, “ and thou shalt 
finde . . . as many Records of attainted families, and escheated families, 
and empoverished and forgotten, and obliterate families, as of families 
newly erected and presently celebrated . . . for what is any Monarch to 
the whole world?” (VIII, 141). Don’t desire money and honor so 
that you may use it for good; “it might prove a net and stick too 
close about thee to part with it” (II, 285). The first act, says Donne 
(tace Freud) that we can usually remember, is an act of Pride, and 
this, parents rejoice at and call “spirit” (II, 288). Or the whole 
scope of mortal pride and prospects can be summed up in a pathetic 
parable. 

Your Father may leave you his inheritance, and little knowes he the little 


comfort you have in this, because it is not left to you, but to those Creditors 
to whom you have engaged it. Your Wife is officious to you i: your sicknesse, 


and little knows she, that even that officiousnesse of hers then, and that | 
kindnesse, aggravates that discomfort, which lyes upon thy: soul, for those | 


injuries which thou hadst formerly multiplied against her, in the bosome of 
strange women (III. 271). 


Donne can also talk about talking. The mouths of men, he 
observes, are filled with trite expressions that they work into almost 
every sentence, disordering their own syntax and confounding and 
troubling the hearer (VIII, 292). Or we are told, “ } arshnesse, and 
morosity in behaviour, rusticity, and coorsenesse of language, are no 
arguments in themselves, of a plaine and direct meaning, and of a 
simple heart” (III, 136). It is not the eloquence of a preacher, he 
says farther on in this sermon, that pierces so much as his nearness. 


No man, he says elsewhere, is a good counsellor regardless of his — 
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wisdom or freedom of speech, “except he love the person whom he 


_ counsels ”; if he does not tell him his faults, he is a “ Satyrist, and a 
Calumniator . . . then a good Counsellor” (p. 93, LXXX). 


All in all, the sermons of Donne are known too little to the student 
of Donne the poet. They were his real life, and here, after the 
honors of the world seemed stale, he expressed what his poetry only 
attempted to say. Often the tropes of the poems return to tell us 
what they meant to the peacher at a later date; often Donne provides 
in the sermons the exegesis to his early work, not perhaps as he would 
have written it when he wrote the poem, but rather as he would have 
later seen it. Wordsworth is probably the worst expositor of his own 
poetry; Donne is at the other end of the scale, but he had to become 
a preacher to add the last dimension to his verse. 


The Johns Hopkins University D. C. ALLEN 


Sears Jayne, Library Catalogues of the English Renaissance (Berke- 
ley, Calif.: Univ. of California Press, 1956. ix-+-225 pp. $4.00). 
PROFESSOR Jayne by immense diligence has found out and set 
down in chronological order 848 lists of books, both institutional and 
private, written down between 1500 and 1640. For each entry, as he 
informs us, he has “ given an approximate date, the name of the owner 
of the library, a description of the contents of the catalogue (z mss, y 
pb), and a list of all the places where the catalogue exists in manu- 
script or has appeared in print.” By a library he means fifteen books or 
more. A schojar, who wants to work on Spenser at Pembroke College 
can discover trom Jayne’s records two lists of donations given that 
college by Wre 1, one printed in James’ Descriptive Catalogue and the 
other in the college’s Benefactors Book. Christ’s seems to have made 
no lists, so we shall not know what was on hand for John Milton. 
Emmanuel, “famous for the tongues,” seems to have been well 
furnished with reading matter. It had 415 books c.1607; in 1610, it 
had 503 with 30 missing; in 1621-that bibliophile had a long term 
as fellow—it was down to 420; but after that date, it rose to about 
2,000 titles in c. 1640. The private libraries, based on wills and 
donations, are equally interesting. A large number of people owned 
about thirty books. 

Professor Jayne’s introduction is filled with explanation and good 
advice. He tells us about shelf listings, how to get into Somerset 
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House, and about aristocratic libraries. In the last account I missed 
the great Bridgewater collection, dispersed finally in 1950 when the 
non-English books (many of them bearing the signature of the Elder 
Brother of “ Comus ”) were sold by Sotheby. He also tells us how we 
may use his listing to do real research in the Renaissance, to under. 
stand “the meaning of human life as Shakespeare and Spenser say 
it,” to grasp “the whole panorama ... in the records of the books 
which the Elizabethans read and wrote.” I have a little difficulty with 
this admonition, because the lists of this sort that I have read bring 
very little that is helpful. The sample inventories from Cambridge 
printed in Appendix III would be of almost no value to me in the 
study of Milton, even if I knew he had access to the collections. The 
fact that Alice Edwards had an “ Ovidius,” a “ horatius,” and a | 
“Tullius de officiis cum aliis” means nothing unless I know the 
edition, because I would be interested in the prefaces and annotations | 
rather than in the text. “ Plato in latin” owned by Abraham Tilman | 
could be Ficino’s version or Serrano’s ; “ Smale poets in greeke ” could 
be Stephanus Epigrammata, or his Poetae Graeci, or something totally 
different. In spite of this new account, I am afraid that we are exactly 
where we were. Those who have worked with the Renaissance during 
the last quarter of a century, when studying the sources has been more | 
popular than Professor Jayne thinks, will have to use the clumsy 
methods of digging out bibliography that they have always used. 


The Johns Hopkins University D. C. ALLEN , 


Thomas P. Harrison, They Tell of Birds (Austin, Texas: Univ. of 
Texas Press, 1956. xviii-+ 159 pp. $3.00). IN this handsomely 
printed and illustrated little book, Professor Harrison, a good orni- 
thologist in his own right, studies the bird allusions of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Milton, and Drayton. He finds that Spenser and Milton 
depended for their knowledge on the symbolic encyclopaedias, that 
Chaucer uses birds symbolically but is highly objective in his accounts. 
Drayton alone departed from the moral interpretation and on more 
than one occasion went out to look at the birds and what they were 
doing. The book has a useful glossary of bird names and references. 


The Johns Hopkins University D. C. ALLEN 
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John Cairncross, New Light on Moliére (Genéve: Droz, 1956. xi 
+78 pp.). | THE question Mr. Cairncross revives for our con- 
sideration is that of the three-act Tartuffe shown before the court in 
May 1664. This is one of the aporias of Moliére scholarship, and as 
such more likely to be the occasion of illumination than certitude. 
The positive documentary evidence all seems to point unequivocally 
to the traditional view, that the play was incomplete when first shown. 
Yet the lameness of this view is just as inescapable, if we keep in mind 
that Moliére never once, in his lively polemic with the dévots, accuses 
them of pouncing on an unfinished play. And from a purely critical 
standpoint, the hypothesis that the five-act play grew from a recasting 
of a finished original in three acts gives hope of a more satisfactory 


explanation for the shift that occurs between the “ rubicund hypocrite ” 


of the first act and the “ sinister jailbird ” of the fifth. The problem, 
then, falls into three parts: 1) Are there grounds to raise the question 
at all? is the presumption that the three acts presented at Versailles 
formed a play complete in itself strong enough in the first place to 
make us want to question the evidence for the traditional view of a 
fragmentary Tartuffe? 2) Can the evidence for the latter view be 
shaken? 3) Can a plausible model of the Urtartuffe, as Mr. Cairncross 
calls it, be reconstructed on the basis of the clues available (1. e. the 
play in five acts, the Lettre sur l’Imposteur, the recorded reactions to 
the 1664 performance ?) 

The author has made a distinguished contribution to the third, 
surely the decisive, step in this problem. His handling of the first 
two is, one may say, disappointing. In his eagerness to make a case 
for reconsideration of the whole question he appears to have insuffi- 
ciently resisted the temptation of overestimating the weight of his 
own arguments. Where all he needed to prove under part two, 
for instance, was that the testimony of La Grange, Lionne, the duc 
d’Enghien, ete., could be shaken, or that it admitted of another read- 
ing, Mr. Cairncross, in his enthusiasm, talks himself into viewing it 
as proof positive of his own case. For example, Lionne, the French 
Foreign Secretary, wrote to the exiled Queen Christina’s librarian on 
the 26th of February 1666: “ Monsieur, ce que vous me mandez de la 
part de la Reine de Suéde, touchant la comédie de Tartuf (sic), que 
Moliére avait commencée et n’a jamais achevée, est absolument im- 
possible [7. e. to have it released for a performance in Rome], et non 
seulement hors de mon pouvoir, mais de celui du Roi méme, 4 moins 
qu'il usit de grande violence. Car Moliére ne voudrait pas hasarder 
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de laisser rendre sa piéce publique, pour ne pas se priver de l’avantage | 
qu il se peut promettre, et qui n’irait 4 moins de vingt mille écus pour | 
sa troupe, si jamais il obtenait la permission de la représenter. Dm  _—‘'!? 
autre cété, le Roi ne peut pas employer son autorité 4 faire voir cette 
piéce, aprés en avoir ordonné la suppression avec grand éclat.” Mr) ™ 
Cairncross first disposes of the damaging clause “que Moliére avait 
commencée et n’a jamais achevée ” as being “ almost a parenthesis,” 
Next, if Moliére fears that his play might be pirated, that implies 


= 


that it is complete in three acts, for otherwise, according to Mr. al 
Cairncross, such a fear would be groundless—as if the immense succés fc 
de scandale that Tartuffe obtained in its original state, whether frag. ) 2 
mentary or complete, would not have made it eminently worth pirating. 
Finally the references to “la comédie de Tartuf ” and “ sa piéce ” are : 


taken to establish that “the Foreign Secretary tacitly assumed the 
existence of a finished version ” (p. 14). It would seem to this reader | P 


that such a tacit assumption hardly deserves more weight than the tk 
explicit statement to the contrary so contemptuously dismissed as _ 
“almost a parenthesis.” Between the critic’s exegesis and the writer's . 
statement under examination, the reader clearly must proceed at his . 
own risk! tk 
This is not to say that Mr. Cairncross fails to make a case. Though ql 
he mars it in places by overstatement, he does establish both the P 
existence of a case (largely restating Morf and Michaut) and its de- 7 
fensibility. His most original contribution here is the closely reasoned © 0 
invalidation of La Grange’s testimony, in which he accounts for the d 
actor’s haziness concerning the performance of the Urtartuffe (as te 
evidenced by discrepancies with other records extant) by the fact that; 
the réle of Valére, which he played, did not yet exist in the three-act  ® 
version. 
But the main originality of this essay lies in the reconstruction of dl 


the Urtartuffe. Michaut had assumed that the original was made up 
of the first three acts of the play as it stands now, ending with Orgon’s P 
insistence that Tartuffe remain in the house on an even more intimate | 


footing with Elmire than before “en dépit de tous.” This solution P 
called for the watering down of Mariane’s réle, the quite unwarranted | 

transformation of Elmire into a cynical coquette, and the assumption _ 
that Moliére had written a highly perverse fabliau in the spirit of | ° 
Machiavelli’s Mandragora. The consistently moral tone of Moliére’s . 
plays is objection enough to such a hypothesis; George Dandin, the : 


exception to which Michaut points in defense of his model, is of little 
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avail, for the cynical ending is carefully justified by the noble (i. ¢. 
worthy of love) swain taking the place of the peasant husband, un- 
lovable and unloving. Tartuffe has no such claims on our sympathies. 

Mr. Cairncross has the advantage here of a model that does violence 
neither to credibility nor to taste. Arguing that the fifth act, obviously 
tacked on in the rewriting, called for the donation and the “ cassette ” 
motifs in the third and fourth, he points out these latter passages can 
be removed without loss of continuity, and that once removed, they 
allow for a logical ending after the second seduction scene of the 
fourth act, to be followed in turn by a now missing reconciliation 
scene with Damis. Since the second act, with its reworking of the 
“dépit amoureux ” scene is not organic to the central Orgon-Elmire- 
Tartuffe triangle and can, on Michaut’s argument for the watering 
down of Mariane’s réle, be dropped without loss to the action of the 
play, Mr. Cairncross ends up with acts I, III, and IV as the original 
three. 

Without going into the details of his argumentation, suffice it to 
say that on such a view the clear outline of a simpler plot emerges, 
a take-off on religious affectation in the framework of the gaulois 
theme of clerical lechery. As is consistent with Moliére’s practice, 
the play ends with a happy resolution: the blue-nose is unmasked, his 
pretensions are exposed, the family is vindicated, along with common 
sense, and Orgon has been taught a much needed lesson. The portrait 
of Tartuffe—a weighty consideration—is more congruent with the 
description given of him in the first act as a “jolly, rubicund, glut- 
tonous hypocrite,” than the “sinister jailbird ” who stands revealed 
in the fifth act of the present version. Finally, Damis’ réle takes on 
added significance if we see Tartuffe, in the earlier play, “ concerned 
to prevent Damis’ marriage and possibly force him into a convent, 
thereby laying hands on Orgon’s fortune ” (p. 37). The nonexistence 
of Mariane’s rdle and Damis’ more drastic involvement with Tartuffe’s 
plans would thus account for Tartuffe’s relative indifference to his 
coming marriage to Mariane, and Damis’ explosion in Act III of the 
present version. 

On balance: though he has not conclusively shown that the evidence 
against an Urtartuffe can be dismissed, Mr. Cairncross has certainly 
established his right to question it. Having questioned it, he has come 
up with a plausible, workable model of the Urtartuffe, disposing of 
the weaknesses of Michaut’s model, and establishing a critically re- 
spectable case for the three-act theory. This, in the face of Adam’s 
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peremptory rejection of that theory in the most recent authoritative 
history of the literature of the period, constitutes a definite service to 
Moliére scholarship, for it reopens a question which on this very 
showing patently deserves to be kept alive. 


Haverford College MARCEL GUTWIRTH 


Robert J. Niess, Julien Benda (Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 
1956. x-+ 361 pp. $6.50). QUE voulut étre Julien Benda? Un 
clere, mais qui est un clerc? Le savant, le spécialiste, voila sans 
doute l’acception la plus normale du terme. Mais Benda était trop 
paresseux pour étre cela. Quand il parlait des cleres, il lui arrivait de 
penser a certains philosophes. Mais il était trop impuissant pour 
étre cela. II] n’a peut-étre pas voulu, mais il a essayé d’étre un 
esthéte de l’intellect. Pour cela, il vaut mieux, comme M. Teste, ne 
rien publier. Mais Benda était trop peu sir de lui-méme pour ne 
pas vouloir étre lu, ou plus simplement étre vu. En se choisissant 
comédien, il rata la cléricature. 

Et il rata jusqu’é son réle quichottesque. Quand on s’affiche en 
champion de la logique, de l’intellectualité, de la raison, de la clarté, 
de la science, il vaut mieux n’étre pas arbitraire, passionné, irrationnel, 
confus et ignorant. Au sortir du lycée, Julien Benda devint vieillard 
et offrit, pendant un demi-siécle, sur la scéne des lettres frangaises, 
déji riche en grotesques, le spectacle d’un adolescent giteux. 

Ce langage brutal et facile m’est personnel, mais il concorde en 
substance avec les jugements du livre copieux et trés informé que M. 
Robert Niess a consacré 4 l’examen des oeuvres de ce personnage 
original (qui, bien entendu, s’éléve contre l’originalité). Cette étude 
a trois aspects: analyse, critique, interprétation 4 partir de la situation 
de Benda (milieu, race, éducation, événements), de son tempérament 
et du sens qu’il voulut donner a sa vie. Une bibliographie complete, 
ou peu s’en faut, des écrits de Benda et des écrits sur lui, termine 
Pétude. 

L’auteur montre les contradictions entre les valeurs que Benda 
préche et sa pratique, l’incohérence entre les oeuvres, entre les vues 
métaphysiques, morales, politiques, esthétiques, les contradictions 
lintérieur de ces domaines eux-mémes et de chaque oeuvre. On voit 
Benda opposant un préjugé 4 une mode, un cliché 4 un slogan, un 
fantéme 4 un fantéme. 
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Etant donné la fréquence, la gravité et le bien-fondé des critiques, 
il est surprenant de voir, au début et a la fin du livre, l’auteur estimer 
que Benda devrait étre sauvé de l’indifférence actuelle et de l’oubli 
futur. Il me semble que M. Niess n’avait pas besoin d’essayer de 
justifier par ce biais la parution de son livre. Cette étude critique 
des oeuvres de Benda, la premiére de son envergure, devait étre écrite 
et écrite comme elle l’a été, avec les qualités de justesse, de savoir, de 
méthode et de logique qui plaisaient tant 4 Benda et qui lui faisaient 
si défaut. 

Et sans doute, on sent, plut6t qu’on ne voit, quelque chose de bien 
chez Benda. Il a attaqué les pseudo-bergsonismes (qu’il confond 
avec Bergson), certains aspects du romantisme (qu'il prend pour 
essence du romantisme), l’inégalité sociale, la bourgeoisie frangaise 
butée, bornée et fascisante, le “beau” style rhétorique et mondain 
(style du type Benda), les humanismes sentimentaux (la charité et 
amour substitués comme slogans a l’idéal de justice-justesse). Tout 
cela, si on le forme en faisceau, témoigne d’un sens trés siir des valeurs 
masculines supérieures. Derriére la confusion de l’oeuvre, il y a la 
cohérence de ’homme vivant. M. Niess dit de trés bonnes choses 
la-dessus. Mais il a choisi de considérer la valeur de l’oeuvre en elle- 
méme et il a adopté un plan logique, non chronologique: par sujets 
traités. Ce point de vue et ce plan, qui s’accordent avec les valeurs 
célébrées par Benda, sont ceux qui permettent le mieux de révéler ses 
faiblesses. 

Si l’on voulait justifier Benda, ou du moins revétir son personnage 
d’un intérét autre que négatif, il faudrait l’examiner en tant que cas 
psychologique, ne considérer les oeuvres que comme des indices et 
attacher peut-étre plus d’importance aux écrits autobiographiques. 
On pourrait alors adopter un point de vue bergsonien, révéler la durée 
de Benda, son évolution et sa constance ; ou encore on pourrait adopter 
un plan sartrien, étudier le choix de Benda et son identité a travers les 
métamorphoses. 

Je pense, avec M. Niess, qu’il est bon de rappeler ces valeurs grec- 
ques, ces valeurs intellectuelles dont Benda voulut se faire le cham- 
pion. Et c’est précisément pour cela qu’a la différence de M. Niess, je 
ne ménerais pas campagne pour la lecture de Benda. Je préfére, pour 
ma part, l’étude critique de M. Niess aux oeuvres de Julien l’imposteur. 


Indiana University ROBERT CHAMPIGNY 
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Albert B. Friedman, ed., The Viking Book of Folk Ballads of the i thi 
English-S peaking World (New York: Viking, 1956. xxxv +- 473 pp, © 
$4.95). THE direct progeny of Child’s Ballads has recently been | 
multiplying, like college enrollments and courses in folk literature, | 
Child’s posthumous children include of late B. J. Whiting’s witty | Ps 
small collection, a Crofts paperback intended for the omnibus course; _ 
the present volume; MacEdward Leach’s Ballad Book (New York: } th 
Harper, 1955); and the long-awaited offset reprint of Child’s own | J 
masterwork (New York: The Folklore Press, 1956). The last pub- «] 
lication, a boon to yearning scholars who have seen the price of the W. 
original skyrocket the book out of their personal libraries and into 

Rare Book Rooms, subtracts some of the load from textbook authors, : 

who have usually felt impelled to include more of the original appara- 

tus than is necessary for the classroom. The space released can be | x, 
validly used for other purposes—for samples of tunes, of new versions 


of “Child Ballads” from America and Britain, and of non-Child Y 
ballads British and American in origin. eth 
Whiting’s selection and of course the Child reprint remain faithful ' ba 
to the original corpus, and hence are not intended for the full-fledged —s_ fy 
course in folk literature. Friedman’s value, therefore, is best estimated in 
by comparison with Leach’s book, which is about twice the size anda |p 
good deal more costly. Of the original 305 Child ballads Leach pre- | gg 
serves about 110 absent from Friedman. His space allows him thirty © pe 
or so non-Child ballads missing in Friedman, including such desirable 
items as “Corpus Christi,” “ Little Mohee,” “The Fox,” “Drowsy | 
Sleeper,” and “ Little Brown Bulls.” Such statistics do not tell the 
whole story, for they scant the many cases where Leach has given Po. 
multiple variants and versions of the basic Child entity, an indispensa- | U 
ble element in the critical and scientific study of ballad variation. : “ 
Though the basic books for advanced work will remain the great - 
collections on library shelves: Sharp, Lomax, Grieg, Williams, Davis, 7 
Rollins, Barry, and the like, all planets centered around the Child | E 
sun itself, Leach will probably remain for a while the best assigned | tt 
textbook for graduate work. ‘) 
But for the essential introductory course in ballad and folktale | th 
Friedman has much more than may appear in the comparison just 1 


given. Like Leach, he provides a “ Discography ” as well as a good | 
Bibliography, but he does not confine himself to that demonstration 7 
of the hieros gamos of text and tune: he actually includes some twenty- 
five tune samples. Though his introduction is much more cursory 
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the f than that of Leach, his headnotes to each ballad are often fuller. He 
PP- | has six or seven Child ballads not in Leach, and some variant versions 
- _ appear for study, notably in such cases as “ Demon Lover,” “ Three 
Ire, _ Ravens,” “ Wife of Usher’s Well,” “ Lass of Roch Royal,” “Sir 
tty | patrick Spens,” and many another where the American version is 
Se; | highly instructive. Furthermore, at the risk of violating some of 
the purer canons, he gathers almost forty non-Child ballads not in 
Wn Teach, among them “Jim Fisk,” “Sam Hall,” “Charles Guiteau,” 
ub- _  «Ujilliburlero,” “Casey Jones,” “Wreck of the Old 97,” “ Boll 
the Weevil,” “ Titanic,” “Captain Kidd,” “Sam Bass,” “ Cowboy’s La- 
ment,” “Bury Me Not,” “Derby Ram,” and “ Blue-Tail Fly.” So 
~ : richly is this area represented that one is surprised to find Friedman 
bowing to the last remnants of the communalist tradition with the 
be | statement that “ All post-medieval balladry is the product of a pro- 
- | gressively deteriorating tradition” (p. xxxiv). He is thus, though 
Id ostensibly fair in juxtaposing the Harvard-Child-Naumann theory to 
_ the more open-ended theory of individual creation which has been the 
basic impulse animating recent collection and sophisticated enthusiasm 
for the ballad, committed to the very theory which he luckily violates 
in his own selection. We are all, no doubt, somewhat ambivalent on 
the subject—folklore theory is happily no more dead than the dis- 
covery of new tunes and texts or, what is more important, their per- 
petual creation. 


Ohio State University FRANCIS LEE UTLEY 


) Ludvig Holberg, Selected Essays, ed. P. M. Mitchell (Lawrence: 
“4 Univ. of Kansas Press, 1955. 166 pp. $3.50). IN this slim 

: volume of 49 essays chosen from the grand total of Ludvig Holberg’s 
539 Epistles we are placed face to face with the intense, ever-active, 
ever-inquiring personality of Scandinavia’s most famous writer of the 
Enlightenment. Selected Essays comes as a valuable contribution to 
the knowledge of Holberg gained here during the last few decades 
through the translation of 14 of his comedies. However, instead of 
the rollicking satirical fun that was spouted almost continuously from 
1722-28 by the young university professor under cover of a double 
pseudonym, we have in this new book the staid wisdom of a ripe, but 
lonely old age. (The Epistles were written 1748-54 during the last 
six years of Holberg’s life). Still it is wisdom often sun-flecked with 
wry humor (e.g. in Ep. 71 “ Tar Cure”). 
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The Epistles also cast strong light upon the main intellectual, politi- 
cal, and religious movements stirring in Europe during the first half 
of the 18th century. Holberg constituted for his own Denmark-Norway 
an early polyhistoric Georg Brandes, an awakener, an informer and 
a reformer. He knew intimately France, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
England from some 12 years of traveling in his youth—tramping alone 
e.g. from Rome to Florence, going in river-boats in France whenever 
possible, sojourning among the people themselves, studying at uni- 
versities. Assiduous reading continued to keep him in close touch 
with the outside. In the war between the ancients and moderns Hol- 
berg ranged himself on the side of the moderns, but he characteristi- 
cally recognized greatness on both sides, in literature and in ethics. 
The action-packed naturalness and festivitas of Plautus in his best 
plays (not the anaemic elegance of Terence) drew him (Epp. 195, 
441). “Modern ” Moliére remained an ideal (Zp. 306a). The stout 
defense of Plato, Seneca, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius—“ gold is 
gold wherever found” (Zp. 130)—came as answer to attacks made 
upon Holberg for his “ heathen ethics ” supposedly betraying itself in 
Moral Thoughts which was written courageously in 1744 during a 
fanatical period of Pietism in Denmark. To problems in metaphysics, 
which Holberg disliked and ridiculed frequently, but to which he was 
ironically doomed in his first appointment as university professor, he 
gave merely Pyrrhonic treatment (e. g. Ep. 31, “ Do Animals Possess 
Souls?). In the violent theological struggles and explosions, set off 
partly by Bayle’s Dictionnaire, Holberg’s common sense led him to 
abandon the outer defenses of orthodoxy and dogma in order better to 
hold the inner fort, belief in the essence of God, but not an anthropo- 
morphic God. Bayle continued throughout Holberg’s life to fascinate 
him (Epp. I, 34, 36, 335). Theology and ethics bulk heavily in 
Holberg’s late works, his Moral Thoughts and the Epistles (e. g. 135, 
“On Suicide ” ; 232, “ The Best of all Possible Worlds ”). 

In unison with the era of absolutism, Holberg himself believed in 
a strong monarchy, but an enlightened monarchy. Government at all 
levels should be headed by trained and experienced persons, “ not 
peasants and workers” (cf. the comedies The Political Tinker and 
Jeppe). The vexed question of limiting armaments so as to reduce 
staggering taxes Holberg answered with a mathematical formula (Ep. 
39). Europe stands embattled. Against whom? There is no need 
to worry about the emergence of some extraneous conqueror, as Kublai 
Khan, forming a “universal monarchy” (Ep. 5). The danger of 
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such world dictatorship lurks from within: “ I wonder that the growth 
of Russian power has not agitated you . . . a domain which stretches 
from the Baltic almost to China, a great power at sea as well as on 
land with well-disciplined, martial and victorious soldiers who can 
endure more and be maintained at less cost than other European 
soldiers .. .” (Hp. 5). This was written 1748. In the sphere of 
political economy another startling note is sounded in “ Quislimiri ” 
(Ep. 79): “that country is doomed where, even from mistaken, 
humanitarian principles, the same wages are accorded work done well, 
indifferently, or poorly, i. e. where competition as a result has vanished. 
“ Nowhere is there greater ignorance and indolence.” “ Quislimiri ” 
appears among the Epistles as a new chapter to the caustic Swiftian 
work Niels Klim (Nicolai Klimii Iter Subterraneum) written 1741, 
in Latin and published in Leipzig. In Fp. 395 Holberg advocates 
freedom of the press i.e. mainly freedom from Pietistic censorship. 
However, “beardless boys . . . who would reform the world before 
they have got to know it ” should not be given free rein. 

Holberg was not only a prolific writer (the great S.S. edition of 
1935 consists of 17 quarto volumes), an academician (successively 
professor of metaphysics, classical languages, history [“ next after 
God’s Word the most noble study ”]), president of the university and 
quaestor, but when up in years a gentleman farmer. The venerable- 
ness of farming, in spite of its trials and tribulations appear in the 
Epistles (Ep. 49). Furthermore, only in the country—or in a great 
city, never in a small town—can privacy be attained (Hpp. 41, 353). 
The place to settle after middle age is the land of birth or youth, 
never a foreign country (Hp. 48). Baron Holberg (knighted late 
in life) lived spartanically, parsimoniously and as an untrammeled 
bachelor. Women for him meant merely brief light-weight conversa- 
tional recreation (Zp. 99), though he advocated equality for women 
in civil service (Niels Klim, 1741). In his youth he had claimed that 
women would be men’s equals intellectually, if given the same educa- 
tion (Zille Hans Dotter, 1721). Still he proved about the same time 
in dialectical exuberance that women were not human beings (Fpistula 
Prima). The unlimited possibilities of dialectical juggling are demon- 
strated time and again almost as a sport in Holberg’s works e. g. in 
this collection in the facetious “ Apology for the Devil” (Ep. 60). 
Vitriolic satire is exemplified in Selected Essays in “The Punctual 
Man” (Ep. 158), one of the many variations on the pedant theme, 
in this case a professed Pietist who takes even his sensuous excesses 
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on the stroke of the hour. A comédie de mceurs in essay form. Simple 
common sense is often offered e. g. in Ep. 189: “ walk, do not always 
drive, walk for health and reducing.” 

Holberg’s Epistles constitute an embarras de richesse of material. 
Mr. Mitchell has chosen wisely. It is only a pity that there was not 
room for a few more, for e.g. Zp. 33, in which the flutist, the anti- 
quarian Holberg traces the history of music, the art which had accorded 
comfort to his craving for order and harmony. From earlier sources 
we know also that music had been of practical value for him: the 
penniless student in Oxford had kept the wolf from the door by giving 
lessons in music (and languages). But the old man amusingly com- 
plains of the grating dissonances in the new modish music. Holberg’s 
language presents an even greater difficulty for the translator. It is 
somewhat bumpy, even though Holberg had achieved tremendous 
progress in regulating, cleansing and polishing the Danish language. 
He was not an extreme purist (cf. Ep. 64), retaining many Gallicisms 
in his own personal language (e.g. in The Epistles), but rejecting 
German words. This was in contrast to the comedies where varying 
degrees and kinds of admixtures often indicate the social position 
(real or aspired) of the speaker. Furthermore, Holberg’s language 
contains more archaisms than the corresponding first half of 18th 
century English. Altogether it possesses a flavor impossible to dupli- 
cate. Mr. Mitchell has done an excellent piece of work, produced a 
smooth colloquial translation—one which Holberg himself would have 
praised (Zp. 342). Selected Essays is based on the scholarly edition 
of Holberg’s Epistles by F. J. Billeskov Jansen, 1954, and provided 
with painstaking notes and a brief helpful introduction. 

There occur a few, a very few expressions which might be questioned. 
How can e. g. in Ep. 121 “(flies . . . our forefathers believed engen- 
dered by) evil and filth” develop from “Jord og Ureenhed” (text 
both in 8S. S. and B. J.) — “ earth and filth”? Or in Ep. 5 (outcome 
of long and bloody wars was the) “ emancipation of the country ” arise 
from “ Rigets Afmagt” (text both in 8.S. and in B.J.) = “im- 
potence of realm.” These are mere trifles. Many an American (and 
English) reader will thank Mr. Mitchell for introducing him to a man 
whom the Havamal might include: “The fairest lives do those men 
live whose wisdom wide has grown.” 


Baltimore CAROL K. BANG 
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Hans Kurath, ed., & Sherman M. Kuhn, assoc. ed., Middle English 
Dictionary, Parts A.1 & A.2 (Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 
1956. iv-+ 252 pp. $3.00 ea. part). THE first part of the Middle 
English Dictionary, covering the vocabulary from e through ende- 
longes, was published in 1952 and was reviewed fully and favorably 
in these pages (LXIX: 283-86) and in other journals. Parts E. 2, 
E.3, and F.1 appeared in 1953, part F.2 and a separate section 
devoted to “ plan and bibliography ” in 1954, and parts F. 3 and F. 4 
in 1955. Thus A.1 and A.2 are the ninth and tenth fascicles of a 
monumental work that is expected to run to 8000 pages and that was 
originally scheduled for completion in ten years. It has become 
apparent, however, that the editors (like Dr. Johnson and many 
another dictionary-maker since his day) underestimated the length of 
time required for their work, for they have yet to come up to. their 
promised output of five or six fascicles a year, but they cannot be 
criticized for their refusal to sacrifice quality for a faster pace of 
publication. 

The appearance of each part of the MED is a fresh reminder of the 
three features that stand out above all else in the work: its compre- 
hensiveness, the excellence of its definitions, and the wealth of its 
illustrative quotations. Words like the adjective ablutif and the 
noun achabe, which have but a single sense and which are of such rare 
occurrence that each is illustrated by a single quotation, are included 
alongside words like the verb abiden, the adjective able, the preposition 
after, the noun age, and the adverb also, which are so widely used 
and which have such diverse meanings that their treatment runs 
sometimes to five or six pages. And the inclusion of prefixes, suffixes, 
compounds, phrases, and variants makes the MED a model of com- 
pleteness. Further, an examination of the definitions themselves, 
whether they be of single-sense words like achabe or multi-sense words 
like age, reveals that the editors have maintained a high level of 
defining, both in covering meaning and in expressing that meaning in 
clear English, and the quotations go far beyond their immediate 
purpose and shed light on every facet of English life from 1100 to 
1475. 

At the same time, however, the work is not without its imperfections, 
especially in matters of lexical procedure. For instance, the several 
meanings of a multi-sense word are not always readily apparent 
because they are often grouped together instead of being separated into 
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appropriate subdivisions. An illustration of the point is found in 
the following definition of ablenden: 


(a) To deprive (sb.) of the power of vision, to blind; also, to dazzle or 
confuse (sb., the sight), to blind temporarily (as with strong light, violent 
motion, ete.); (b) to blind (sb.) mentally or spiritually, to mislead or 
deceive. 


It will be seen that this word has four meanings, three of which are 
included under (a). Of these three, the first and third are closely 
related since each deals with the loss of sight. As the illustrative 
quotations show, the second has both a literal and a figurative meaning, 
and the fourth is, of course, used only figuratively. A more satis- 
factory definition would result from a logical reordering and a clear 
setting-off of the meanings according to such a scheme as la (to deprive 
of the power of vision), 1b (to blind temporarily), 2 (to confuse), 
and 3 (to blind mentally or spiritually). This need for more frequent 
and more careful sense-division is particularly evident in the defi- 
nitions of those verbs that are both transitive and intransitive ; indeed, 
it would be hard to find lexical justification for the procedure 
followed in the definition of adauen 2a, where the first two senses are 
based on the intransitive verb and the third derives from the transitive. 
The MED would be easier to use if the appropriate senses of a verb 
were marked transitive or intransitive after the manner of the OED. 


Another dubious practice is the assignment of more than one part- 
of-speech label to a single entry. The word abortif, for example, is 
labeled adjective and noun, and a glance at the definition shows that 
senses la and 2 refer to the adjective and senses 1b, 1c, and 3 to the 
noun. Such a word should be entered twice, once as adjective and 
once as noun. The use of gerund and participle as terms of gram- 
matical classification is also unsatisfactory, for words like acouping 
and abounding function as nouns, words like according and afered as 
adjectives, and they should be so designated, with their verbal origins 
set down in the etymology. And one might go on to cite other flaws, 
such as the occasional substitution of the word figurative for a 
definition or the mistake in grammar that brought about the inclusion 
of the Malory quotation under the preposition aboute 6a. But these 
matters do not loom large alongside the excellence of the MED, and 
scholars everywhere can have only thanks and praise for the many who 
have had a hand in the making of this work. 


HENRY BOSLEY WOOLF 


G. OC. Merriam Co. 
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Four Beti¢hmarks in Criticism 


STUDIES IN HUMAN TIME 
By Georges Poulet, translated by Elliott Coleman 


When Studies in Human Time was published in France, it was awarded the Prix 
Sainte-Beuve, the Durchon Prize in Philosophy of the French Academy, and the 
Grand Prize of the Syndicate of Critics in Paris. Now, with the addition of an 
important new chapter on American authors, this brilliant and authoritative work 
of literary criticism has been translated for the English-speaking reader. French 
reviews were unstinting in their praise of this revolutionary method of philo- 
sophical criticism: “A masterwork.” La Croix. “It could very well reshape the 
methods of literary criticism.” Le Soir. $84 pages $5.00 


ISHMAEL. By James Baird 


What, in our time, is the relationship between art and religious consciousness? To 
arrive at his answer, the author examines the work of some twenty recent writers— 
led by Melville—who created a system of symbols referring to the primitivistic 
cultures of the Orient as opposed to the Christian cultures of Western man. 


“It is quite a brilliant piece of work, but brilliance is not really its most important 
trait. It is, I think, a profound book . . . a truly philosophical study of literature.” 
Susanne K. Langer. 468 pages $5.50 


MALLARME: Selected Prose Poems, Essays, and Letters 
Translated with Introduction by Bradford Cook 


Stephane Mallarmé, the leader of the French Symbolist movement, has been widely 
known and appreciated for his poetry in countries outside of France. Now, for the 
first time, it is possible for the English-speaking reader to have access to Mallarmé’s 
critical writings on literature, music, theater, ballet, and individual artists. These 
critical writings include the most important, most original, and often the most 
beautiful pronouncements on art that French literature possesses. The translations 
are faithful to both the elegant style and the meaning of the extremely difficult 
French original. 200 pages $4.00 


THE ARTIST AS CREATOR. By Milton C. Nahm 


What is the place of human freedom in the arts and fine arts? To what extent 
does the artist freely create, and to what extent is he a technician limited by his 
tools? These basic — of aesthetics and the philosophy of art form the main 
theme of Professor Nahm’s new book. In it he investigates the artistic process of 
creation, as opposed to the act of appreciation which he considered in his previous 
work, Aesthetic Experience and its Presuppositions. 364 pages $5.50 
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Ready for your classes this summer or 
fall—anew review grammar, compact 
yet richly cultural 


Spanish Review Grammar 


By VINCENZO CIOFFARI 
and EMILIO GONZALEZ 


More thorough than other grammars in providing materials for 
training in oral and written self-expression. 

Up-to-date in usage and in all information concerning Spanish- 
speaking countries, and beautifully illustrated. 

Underlying the selection of materials is a special plan for vocabu- 
lary building related to students’ interests. 
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